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The Implacable Attitude of the United 
States Toward the War 


N time of war, after the country’s poliey has been clearly marked 
out and the necessary steps taken for making such policy ef- 
fective, the fitting spokesman to declare the national will is 

the President of the United States. This function was never better 
performed than it was in the address made by Woodrow Wilson 
to the Congress of the United States on February 11, and from 
which address we quote: 


“I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United 
States if I did not say once more that we entered this war upon no 
small occasion and that we can never turn back from a course chosen 
upon principle. Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we 
shall not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. Our 
armies are rapidly going to the fighting front, and will go more 
and more rapidly. Our whole strength will be put into this war of 
emancipation—emancipation from the threat and attempted mastery 
of selfish groups of autocratic rulers-—whatever the difficulties and 
present partial delays. 

“We are indomitable in our power of independent action, and 
can in no circumstances consent to live in a world governed by in- 
trigue and force. We believe our own desire for a new international 
order, under which reason and justice and the common interests of 
mankind shall prevail, is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. 
Without that new order the world will be without peace and human 
life will lack tolerable conditions of existence and development. 


Having set our hand to the task of achieving it we shall not turn 
back.” 


After this, and previous declarations to the same effect, it ought 
not to be asked again as to America’s purpose in the war. So 
far as language can state our position, there is nothing more to 
he said. It only remains to translate our words into vigorous and 
elective action, which is being done, as the President states. 
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Is America’s Heart in the War? 


“There is nothing so demoralizing in this world as sentiment that finds no outcome in 
action.”"—Elihu Root. 


URPRISE may be felt that such a question should be raised. 
Yet it is being raised in many quarters. As we go forward 

toward a complete devotion of our strength to the winning of 
the war, the question will be affirmatively answered. It can be 
answered in no other way. 

Nobody expected that America would or could put forth its 
full strength at once, What may be reasonably expected is that 
we shall continue to exercise continuously increasing pressure 
against the German front until that pressure becomes overwhelm- 
ing. 

Have we as a people squarely looked the matter in the face and 
resolved that, come what may, we are in the fight to a finish? 

Were one dealing with rhetorical figures or gratifying his patri- 
otic spirit, he would undoubtedly employ the most eloquent lan- 
guage at his command in giving an affirmative reply to this ques- 
tion. But here is a demand for a staying power not to be satisfied 
with eloquent periods—a call for a patriotism representing as stern 
and complete a spirit of sacrifice as the world has ever known. 

In studying the different phases of the war it becomes of interest 
to note the immediate occasion for our entrance into it. 

From the standpoint of pure chivalry, the respect which we have 
so often professed for the rights of small nations would seem to 
have irresistibly impelled us to intervene when Belgium was in- 
vaded, though we coldly held aloof and even entered no protest 
against that supreme and brutal outrage. 

Again, a blow was struck at the heart of France—that country 
to whose timely assistance we perhaps owe our national existence; 
but we passed by on the other side. Then came the sinking of 
the “Lusitania” —a crime as dastardly as the fiendish brain of man 
ever plotted. For a few days the wrath of the nation blazed forth; 
but it was only a flash in the pan, which quickly died out. If this 
ghastly tragedy did not stir us to action, many people thought we 
must forever remain indifferent to any assaults upon the rights 
of our people. <A long succession of outraces followed, and still 
we did nothing. One of the numerous existing Governmental bu- 
reaus has made a complete catalogue of German outrages, and un- 
derneath each one has stated the inactivity of the United States. 
Certainly our patience was supreme. At last, when Germany 
issued a decree forbidding our ships to sail the seas except by per- 
mission, we declared war. 

Nevertheless, it can not be said that this latter piece of German 
impudence was the real cause of our entrance into the war. The 
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causes were cumulative, all operating to bring about the break. In- 
deed, from the first, from the very nature of the conflict, we could 
not have kept out of it even had we so willed. 

But failing to enter the war when Belgium and France were 
invaded, or when the “Lusitania” was sunk, we lost the advantage 
of striking at the most opportune moment for enlisting the enthu- 
siasm of the nation. Somehow there was a feeling that, though 
prompted to our revenge by heaven and hell, we had lapsed in time 
and passion and let go by the important acting of our dread com- 
mand. ‘To rekindle the ashes of a dead love may be no easier than 
to relight the fires of vengeance that have once flamed into a white 
heat and then suffered to grow cold. 

We know there are thousands of boys who have either gone to 
the front or who are preparing for the “great adventure” who are 
filled with the highest enthusiasm. Their vibrant tones, the flash of 
their eyes, the alert step—the uncomplaining readiness to serve any- 
where—all bear witness to their fiery earnestness. And there are 
thousands, we know, who must stay at home not one whit less en- 
thusiastic. They are working to sustain those whom they have 
given up to the service of the country. 

Supreme honor to those on land or sea who are carrying the 
Flag to-day! 

No less honor to those at home who are helping to uphold the 
hands of those who carry the Flag! 

Is there anywhere lack of complete enthusiasm for the great 
cause in which we are engaged? , 

It is related that at a recent meeting, in one of our large cities, 
a young man wearing the uniform of his country arose and said, 
in substance: “My heart is breaking to think of the want of en- 
thusiasm—nay, the positive indifference—being shown by our peo- 
ple in regard to the war.” He said but little more, yet his remarks 
made a profound impression, 

We make no attempt to answer this question one way or the 
other. It is here raised but for one purpose (certainly not to find 
fault with anybody), and that is to stimulate a searching of hearts 
by every man, woman and child bearing-the name of American. 

Should it be found at last that America’s heart is not in the war, 
shame and everlasting disgrace will be our portion, for we must 
become partners in an infamous peace, condoning the blackest and 
foulest crimes in human history. 

But if it shall be found—as we believe in the end it will be— 
that every dollar of money, every life, every bit of strength, all 
our resources to the uttermost, and our fighting courage undis- 
nayed through every trial, are in this war wholly regardless of the 
tine taken to gain complete victory, then America will have justified 
tle hopes of her children and of the world. 
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The Consolidation of Power 


HAT the immense problems growing out of the war should 

‘all for extraordinary grants of power to the President of 

the United States is sémething to be expected, but hardly any 

one could have imagined that these demands should go to the ex- 
treme length already reached or proposed. 

For some years prior to the outbreak of the war the growing 
<ncroachment of the executive upon the legislative department of 
the Government has aroused the attention of students of American 
political institutions, This tendency was made the subject of an 
address by the editor of THE BANKERS MaGAZINE so long ago as 
the summer of 1910, and more recently a very thoughtful consid- 
eration of the same subject was presented by Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, ex-Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

The matter is in no sense political, nor does it relate solely to 
the war powers of the Presidential office. Every loyal American 
must wish to see the President have every power that will be helpful 
to our military and naval forces in winning the war. Indeed, Con- 
gress has been rather liberal in that respect already, although there 
inay be some restrictive laws which should be modified. Lately, 
however, there has been a proposal to confer almost dictatorial power 
upon the President—a suggestion that does not accord with our 
traditions and that can not be received with satisfaction even in 
war times. 

There seems to have been no disposition in Congress to deny 
to the President any necessary grant of power superior to those 
which the Constitution of the United States already confers. In- 
deed, the assertion is heard that Congress has substantially ab- 
dicated its authority and merely records the will of the executive. 
But it seems that still further power is wanted. 

No doubt in great emergencies the possession of complete 
authority enables the one having it to act swiftly and decisively. A 
yeneral on the field of battle, or the commander of a naval squadron, 
might lose a golden opportunity if every important move must await 
legislative debate and action. Very likely the President, in certain 
emergencies, feels the need of complete liberty of action. With 
Congress in almost continuous session, and with little or no disposi- 
tion to obstruct the President’s programme, it would seem that 
all special grants of powers essential in any given case might 
be had without conferring upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment’s substantially uncurbed authority. 

As already stated, the tendency toward encroachment of execu- 
tive power upon the legislative branch of the Government long 
ante-dated the war, and the same tendency observed in the Federal 
Government extended to nearly all the states. No longer was it 
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the chief business of an executive to enforce laws already in exis- 
tence, but to push forward innumerable new laws for the reforma- 
tion of society. 

This tendency had become so marked in recent years that the 
making of new and complex laws became a leading American indus- 
try. Of course, the present circumstances are exceptional, and it 
would be a grave error for Congress to refuse the President any 
further authority which he really needs in order to prosecute the 
war more effectually, 

There is danger, however, that the tendency to enlarge the execu- 
tive power may go too far, and also that the extraordinary grant of 
power, secured as a war measure, may be held long after the war 
ends. Nobody supposes that the President wishes permanently to 
usurp the powers of Congress, nor does anybody believe that he 
does not earnestly feel that the added authority he asks is needed 
for a more effectual conduct of the war. 

That there should be any serious difference between Congress 
and the President over this or any other matter is deplorable, for 
unity of thought and action is needed above all else. 


& 


Proposed Amendment of the New York 
Banking Law 


N amendment to section 140 of the Banking Law of the 
State of New York has been offered by Hon. Salvatore A. 
Cotillo, who represents the 20th Senate District, a part of the 

Borough of Manhattan. Senator Cotillo’s proposed amendment 
authorizes foreign banks having branches in New York State to 
transact a discount and deposit business, removing the restrictions 
which now prevent the exercise of these two principal banking func- 
tions. 

To safeguard this extension of banking powers the amendment 
provides that branches of foreign banks before being authorized 
to receive deposits and make discounts shall make a satisfactory 
deposit of securities with the State Banking Department; shall 
comply with the banking laws applicable to banks of deposit and 
discount with respect to reserves and the making and publishing 
of reports; and shall be subject to the same examination and super- 
vision as state banks of deposit and discount, Furthermore, it is 
provided that this extension of banking power to branches of for- 
eign banks may be revoked by the Superintendent of the Banking 
Department at any time. 
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The amendment referred to carries out the suggestion made in 
these pages repeatedly of late, to the effect that the prohibition in 
question should be repealed. As the grounds for this assertion have 
been well covered in previous articles on the subject, it is hardly 
necessary to go over the matter again. 

Senator Cotillo’s amendment would seem to provide all essen- 
tial safeguards for deposits in the branches of foreign banks. To 
begin with, a deposit of securities with the State Banking Depart- 
ment in a satisfactory amount is required, and the laws relating 
to reserves, examinations and the making and publishing of re- 
ports, as applicable to state banks of deposit and discount, are made 
applicable to the branches of foreign banks receiving the additional 
powers. Under these provisions the deposits in such banks would 
be as safe as human foresight can assure. 

Besides, the foreign branches would be given no advantages 
over banks organized and operating under our own laws. 

The amendment is in line with recent banking developments. 
It ought to be freely discussed, and after being perfected in the 
light of such discussion, enacted as a part of the banking law of 
the State. 


& 


The Price-Fixing Policy Under Fire 


HE policy of price-fixing which the Government of the 
United States has established is made the subject of a sharp 
attack in this issue of THE BANKERS MaGaZInE by Mr. A. E. 

Adams, president of the First National Bank of Youngstown, Ohio, 
How very seriously Mr. Adams takes this matter appears from a 
single sentence from his article: 


“Price-fixing in time of war is nothing short of wholesale 
murder.” 


Those who, in his opinion, are “murdered” by this policy are not 
the stay-at-homes, but the soldiers. 

If this contention is sound, and the people of the country are 
more deeply concerned about the welfare of the soldiers than they 
are about the welfare of civilians, the price-fixing policy can not 
too quickly be reversed. 

The validity of the view which Mr. Adams puts forth rests 
upon the ground that by fixing prices production is lessened and 
consumption increased, which is, of course, exactly the opposite of 
what should take place if we are to win the war speedily, possibly 
if we are to win it at all. 
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In presenting this article it is not the purpose of THE BANKERS 
MaGAZINE—nor is it, we are sure, the purpose of Mr. Adams—to 
criticise the Administration as such. On the contrary, the sole ob- 
ject is to examine with some care an economic policy which may 
have a decisive influence upon our effective participation in the war. 

Quite possibly the greatest incentive to legislation of this char- 
acter was the desire to curb the “profiteers” in making money rap- 
idly out of the war. But, as Mr. Adams points out, the “profiteers” 
are taken care of by the excess profits tax; if the present tax is not 
high enough for the purpose, it can be raised, 

That all economic measures adopted under the pressure of war 
necessity are superlatively wise no one would for a moment seriously 
contend. Rather it is probable that some measures, because of the 
very fact that they were put through under such pressure, are ex- 
tremely unwise. 

It is only the part of wisdom to make a careful study of the 
economic policies of the Government, to the end that the measures 
which shall prevail during the war are those upon which the country 
may rely with confidence. 

Mr. Adams has vigorously challenged the soundness of the 
price-fixing policy. Who is there that will attempt to show that 
his position is not correct? 


& 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency 


EVER before since the National Banking System was estab- 
lished have the national banks of the United States shown 
such large totals as are exhibited in the Annual Report of the 

Comptroller of the Currency for the year 1917. Their resources— 
$18,553,197,000—exceed by $2,009,698,000 the greatest resources 
ever before reported. Furthermore, the banking power of the 
United States, represented by capital, surplus, profits, circulation, 
and deposits of national banks and other reporting banks and trust 
companies, including also the paid-in capital and deposits of the 
twelve Federal Reserve Banks, is now estimated at 37,529 million 
dollars. The banking power of the world in 1890 was estimated by 
Mulhall at 15,558 million dollars. The banking power of this coun- 
try is now two and a half times as great as the banking power of 
the world, according to Mulhall, as late as 1890. The banking power 
of the United States now is more than seven times as great as in 
1890. 
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This extraordinary growth of banking in the United States has 
been caused largely by war conditions, though to a considerable ex- 
tent it is due to the natural increase of business, High prices in recent 
years have tended to swell banking totals. In ten years the re- 
sources of the national banks have increased more than ten billions 
of dollars, about three-fourths of this increase taking place in the 
last five years. 

The earnings of the national banks of the country for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1917, both gross and net, exceeded the 
best earnings ever previously reported, Their gross earnings 
amounted to $667,406,000, an increase of $76,764,000, or thirteen 
per cent., over the previous year; while net earnings for the same 
period aggregated $191,321,000, an increase over the preceding year 
of $36,778,000, or twenty-three per cent. 

During this past fiscal year the national banks earned 17.96 
per cent on their capital stock—the highest percentage ever re- 
ported. This compares with 14.76 per cent. the year before. The 
amount distributed in dividends to stockholders was $125,538,000, 
an increase of $10,813,000, or an average of 11.61 per cent. on 
capital stock. 

How widespread is the service now being rendered by the na- 
tional banks is shown by the fact that on March 5, 1917, the num- 
ber of national bank depositors was reported at 15,738,000, an in- 
crease, as compared with May 1, 1916, of 1,450,000, and an increase 
as compared with June 30, 1910, of 8,048,000 deposit accounts. 

The Comptroller calls attention to statistics showing the losses 
to depositors in national banks which have failed during the past 
thirty-six years. 

These statistics show that the proportion of losses to the deposits 
of failed banks for the past three years has averaged about three 
one-thousandths of one per cent. of total deposits, while similar 
losses for the thirty-three years prior to 1914 averaged annually 
twenty-eight one-thousandths of one per cent. of the total deposits. 

This reduction in the percentage of losses of depositors the Comp- 
troller attributes in large measure to the greater thoroughness in 
examinations, the more rigid enforcement of the provisions of the 
National Bank Act, intended for the protection alike of the deposi- 
tors and share holders, and of the public. 

These figures show that if in the future bank failures and losses 
to depositors can be kept down to the basis of the past three years 
an assessment of only $35 per million of deposits would be sufficient 
to insure the payment in full of all depositors of all national banks 
against losses from bank failures. The total losses to national bank 
depositors from bank failures during the past thirty-six years 
amount, approximately, to $36,600,000, an average loss in this 
thirty-six year period of slightly more than $1,000,000 per annum. 
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The Comptroller recommends the enactment of a law providing 
for Federal insurance or guarantee of all deposits in national banks 
of $5,000 or less. It is contended that such a law would bring out 
of hoarding a lot of idle money belonging to people who would not 
place their deposits in a bank not guaranteed by the Government, 
and that such guarantee would also contribute greatly to the peace 
of mind and comfort of these timorous mortals. 

In view of the efforts now being made to enlarge the market for 
United States bonds as much as possible, the following. reeommenda- 
tions of the Comptroller are of importance: 


“Under existing laws all bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment in the hands of individuals are exempt from all direct taxation 
by state or Federal authorities, but if these individuals should organ- 
ize a national bank association with a capital of, say, $100,000 and 
should invest the entire capital in Government bonds, the stock of 
such bank thus invested would be liable to taxation by state authori- 
ties as the property of the respective stockholders, and no exemption 
from taxation is secured by virtue of such investment in United 
States bonds. 

“In certain states, however, where the shareholders of national 
banks are subjected to the full rate of taxation, even though their 
entire capital may be invested in Government bonds, the state banks 
are allowed to deduct from their taxable assets investments which 
they may have made in certain state securities. This provision seems 
to be hardly fair to national bank stockholders. 

“In order that the ownership of United States Government 
bonds by national banks may secure to these banks the benefit of 
the same exemption that the ownership of certain state securities 
in the hands of state banks gives, it is recommended that section 
5219, U. S. R. S., be so amended as to provide that in determining 
the value of the shares of national banks for the purposes of taxa- 
tion by state authorities, the par value of any bonds or other obli- 
gations of the United States Government owned by a national bank 
shall be deducted from its assets. 

“The passage of such an amendment would furthermore greatly 
increase the desirability, from an investment point of view, with 
all national banks, of United States Government bonds.” 


It would seem that the national banks owning Government 
bonds should be on an equal footing regarding taxation as the 
state banks owning state securities, and it is certainly true that 
the attractiveness of United States bonds as bank investments could 
be advantageously enhanced at this time. 

The tendency of the national banks to expand deposits in pro- 
portion to capital appears from the fact that in 1897 the deposits 
of national banks amounted to four times their capital; in 1907 to 
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six and three-fourths times their capital; and on November 20, 1917, 
the deposits of the national banks amounted to thirteen and one- 
half times their capital, and nearly eight times their aggregate cap- 
ital and surplus. 

Just what proportion ought to be maintained so as to assure 
safety can not be positively stated. It was long held that the ratio 
of notes to coin reserves should be as one to three, and some banking 
authorities have favored the limit of deposit liabilities to eight times 
the capital. As the “surplus” of the national banks is about the 
same thing as capital, it would seem that these institutions are still 
within the limit, though they have exceeded it as compared with 
capital only. 

The Comptroller renews a previous recommendation, that the 
total deposits which a national bank may receive be limited to eight 
or ten times the unimpaired capital and surplus. 

The Annual Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency now 
constitute a most valuable compendium of banking information, 
statistical and otherwise. This year’s Report is one of unusual 
interest. 


& 


A Ray of Light 


OO”: of the thick darkness that palls the earth in the dunnest 
smoke of hell comes a ray of light. Appropriately enough it 
comes from the east. 
It is the distinguished head of the Chinese Republic, President 
Feng Kuo-chang, who furnishes the illumination in the following 
remarkable statement: 


“T examine myself and feel that I have many defects. I ap- 
pointed officials without carefully examining into their conduct, so 
I am guilty of ignorance of men. I offered easy terms in an effort 
to satisfy the popular desire, so that I am lacking in foresight. My 
effort to save from misery brought more misery; my hope to save 
the situation resulted in more confusion. Toleration brings undesir- 
able results, so that I cannot make others believe in my sincerity. I 
am too weak for the burden, and cannot escape public blame and 
condemnation for being guilty in many ways.” 


Think of it! The ruler of a state actually confessing a lack of 
superhuman wisdom! 

Suppose some of our present and former rulers should imitate 
President Feng Kuo-chang’s example, we may expect to see letters 
like the following: 
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New Haven, Feb. 31, 1918. 

I was all wrong in the Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, and Mr. 
Pinchot was right. History may say that as President I was dis- 
tinguished for amiability more than anything else, but I hope my 
countrymen will at least remember that I did the state some service 
as Judge, Secretary of War and Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines. Regretfully yours, W. H. Tart. 


W AsHINGTON, Feb. 30, 1918. 
After due reflection I am constrained to admit, though not un- 
reluctantly and without misgivings, that my “watchful waiting” 
policy in Mexico was all a mistake. I do not say more for fear of 
spilling the beans. Yours, in contrition of soul, 
Wooprow WILSON. 


Oyster Bay, April 1, 1918. 
Why did I ever “take” the Canal Zone and build the Panama 
Canal anyway, only to turn the Gulf Stream from its course, freeze 
up the Atlantic seaboard and upset things generally? If I had it 
to do over again, I’d never disturb the status quo ante. It would 
have made my life so much easier if I had let them debate the canal 

instead of debating me. 
Yours, as an advocate of the quiet life, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Thus far no editors have sent in similar letters expressing re- 
uunciation of their claims to super-wisdom on every question under 
the sun. Their infallibility remains unassailed and unassailable. 

The statement of the Chinese President furnishes an example 
which might well be studied by other statesmen. One of the greatest 
dangers to modern civilization lies in the fact that those who tem- 
porarily or permanently (through hereditary succession) occupy 
places of supreme power almost invariably connect their positions 
with the possession of supreme wisdom. Some years ago the writer 
ventured to hint to one of these rulers that his knowledge of a cer- 
tain rather technical subject might admit of slight improvement, 
and the reply that came back remains as an example of how much 
savageness may be transmitted in epistolary form. 

Presidents and kings are apt to feel themselves as superior be- 
ings, set apart from the common run of mankind, and it is no won- 
der that they become so dazzled by the splendor of power that they 
arrogate to themselves the wisdom which appertains to Deity alone. 

President Feng Kuo-chang winds up his self-condemnation in 
this characteristic manner: 


“T dare not hold my high office in opposition to public censure, 
but the tenure of office is ordained by the Constitution, and cannot 
be easily set aside. When order is restored and the populace re- 
lieved I shall retire, full of gratitude.” 
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There is, as iaies di silver “wie 

to the clouds which now obscure 
our vision. We need not despair. We have 
reason to be hopeful. There is sunlight beyond. 
Right will prevail over might; and reason 
will overcome madness. We shall be victors 
in the mortal combat that rages, and after- 
wards our country will make longer and faster 
strides in the struggle to maintain a deserved 
and satisfactory position in the ranks of nations. 
The business men of the United States, in the 
management of their ‘affairs, have reached a 
high level of efficiency and moral excellence. 
They are at present of incalculable assistance 
to the Government and they may be depended 


upon to do their part in restoring the world’s 


equilibrium ‘after peace shall be proclaimed. 


We are proud of our country. Let us continue 
to give our country reason to be proud of us. 


ELBERT H. GARY 
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Price-Fixing Protecting the Civilian 
at the Expense of the Soldier 





By A. E. ADAMS, President First National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio 





OVERNMENTAL interference 
{; with prices is a serious mat- 

ter. Prices are of the very es- 
sence of our economic life. They are 
not only a result of certain human 
activities and desires and a barometer 
of certain kinds of economic pressure, 
but they are also and more importantly 
the cause of many of our very most 
vital activities. Indeed, they are one 
of the most potent of all the forces 
that move in the economic life of the 
people. Price-fixing, therefore, is a 
subject of first importance. 

As a whole, the American people take 
it as a matter of course that price-fix- 
ing in war time is both necessary and 
desirable. The opinion of the average 
man, when he takes the trouble to form 
one, is that there can be no possible 
question about the matter, that prices 
positively and absolutely must be kept 
down. Nevertheless, there is grave 
doubt as to the soundness of this belief, 
and in almost every community in the 
country there are thoughtful men of 
experience who hold it to be faulty. 
Even there are those who go so far as 
to hold that the price-fixing feature of 
our present law stands out conspicu- 
ously as the most monumental blunder 
ever committed by any Congress in the 
history of our country; a blunder so 
far-reaching in its probable effects that 
in the end it will cost the nation hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. 

Let us examine the reasoning through 
which this adverse opinion of price- 
fixing is reached. 

DOES PRICE-FIXING HELP TO SHORTEN 

THE WAR? 


Almost every one who rises to tell 
us what are the new duties and obliga- 


tions that the war has laid upon us re- 
minds us, first of all, that the business 
of the hour, the business of more im- 
portance than anything else and every- 
thing else, is to win the war, and to 
win it quickly. We all agree to this, 
and we all understand perfectly that 
“every delay increases the number of 
men who will not come back alive.” So 
the test of every new law and every 
new programme is the effect it is to 
have upon the speed with which we 
win. Does price-fixing help us to 
shorten the war? That is the question 
That is the only question. 

To win swiftly we must put an army 
of millions of men on European soil 
and back it up with such an abundance 
of arms and munitions as no army ever 
had before, with the very last pound 
and last yard and last bushel of every 
kind of thing that any army can use 
to advantage, with ships by the thou- 
sands, with airplanes by the tens of 
thousands, with every least and every 
greatest thing that human skill can de- 
vise and human labor produce to lessen 
risk and increase effectiveness. It is 
this kind of an army with this kind of 
backing that it is our bounden duty to 
send out. To send out, to support, and 
yes, to quicken with the knowledge that 
we at home are also making sacrifices 
that really hurt. And we are perfectly 
able to do this, and do it quickly if 
we really get down to business. 

Does price-fixing help us to do this? 
Let us remember that we are not ask- 
ing whether price-fixing makes it easy 
for the stay-at-home. That is a matter 
of secondary importance. The stay-at- 
home is going to come through with a 
whole skin whatever happens; he is go- 
ing to get enough to eat and enough to 
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wear to keep sound and well whatever 
happens. The question is, Does it help 
us to muster, outfit, transport and main- 
tain this kind of an army? Does it 
lessen the toil and risk of the man who 
goes out to fight? 

If the answer to this question is yes, 
then it is a good policy; but if no, a 
bad one. That is about all there is to it. 


As price-fixing affects the selection 
of the men who are to do the fighting 
only in the most indirect way, this an- 
swer is to be looked for in its effect 
upon the country’s ability to provide 
the things the fighter needs, in the 
quantities in which he needs them. 


GETTING THE THINGS NEEDED FOR WAR 


So, first we ask ourselves, How does 
the Government go about it to provide 
these things in such quantities? ““Why, 
it raises money by taxing the people and 
selling them ‘Liberty Bonds’ and then 
buys them, of course.” The taxing part 
is easy and so is selling bonds. The 
Government can undoubtedly raise 
twice as much “money” as it can spend 
without much more than scratching the 
surface of its final ability to raise 
money. We are a very rich people, 
twice as rich, more than twice as rich, 
as any other people in the world. But 
where and from whom is it going to 
buy the “things?” 

The things needed in the quantities 
in which they are needed do not exist 
anywhere on the face of the earth. 
The Government’s vaults may reek with 
money, its balances in the banks may 
represent enough money to ransom fifty 
million kings, but it can’t buy what 
doesn’t exist. It can’t buy the things 
it needs at all until we, the people, the 
stay-at-home people, produce them, and 
it can’t do it then unless we save as 
well as produce. Ordinarily we our- 
selves consume about all we produce 
about as fast as we produce it; that is, 
we either actually eat it up or wear it 
out or else transform it into “perma- 
nent wealth,” such as buildings and the 
like. Now to let the Government have 
what it needs we must cut down our 
own consumption as well as increase our 
output. 
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Or, to put it another way, the Gov- 
ernment’s problem is not primarily one 
of finance or of dollars and cents; it 
is rather and almost wholly one of pro- 
duction and consumption. To get us, 
the people at home, to produce more 
rapidly than ever before, to use up less 
of what we produce than ever before, 
so that we will have things to turn 
over to it in exchange for the money 
it taxes us and sells us Liberty Bonds 
to raise—that is the problem. 

‘ In a word, to win the war quickly 
and without avoidable loss of life we 
must immediately and immensely in- 
crease production and immediately and 
immensely cut down civilian consump- 
tion; we must work more diligently and 
steadily than ever before; we must use 
up less of what our work produces than 
ever before. Does price-fixing help the 
Government in getting us to do this, or 
does it in any way or degree tend to do 
so? 

EFFECT OF LOW PRICES 


It apparently does not. “Price-fix- 
ing’’ as we use the words means keep- 
ing prices down. Keeping prices down 
does not tend to make us work more 
steadily or buy things more sparingly. 
It has the exactly opposite tendency. 
If I am a rather unambitious sort and 
can earn enough by working four days 
to keep myself and family reasonably 
comfortable for a week, which I can 
easily do if prices are low, then the 
chances are that I will not work stead- 
ily. And if men are scarce and jobs 
plenty the chances are that I will not 
be overly industrious when I do work. 
Or, if I am a careless and improvident 
sort, I will spend about all I make 
whatever it is, and use up and waste all 
the food, clothing and other necessaries 
and luxuries my money will buy, and 
the lower prices are the more I will use 
and waste. 

In short, low prices relieve me of the 
necessity of working hard all of the 
time and at the same time make it easy 
for me to waste necessities and indulge 
in luxuries. They make it possible for 
me to loaf and waste. They make me 
produce less and waste more. . Or if I 
am, say, a man of average energy, am- 
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bition and judgment, low prices, though 
affecting me in lesser degree than they 
do the pronouncedly unambitious or the 
particularly improvident, will never- 
theless affect me in the same general 
way. That is, they will cause me to 
ease up a little and be a little less care- 
ful in the matter of personal economy 
than I would be if prices were high 
and the “‘spread” between what I earned 
and what I needed to live on were less. 
Or again, if I am a producer or manu- 
facturer, low prices, by impairing the 
efficiency of my men, tend to decrease 
my output and at the same time, by 
denying me the profit out of which I 
might otherwise expand my business, 
prevent my increasing my output. They 
tend to diminish the production of my 
farm, my mine or my factory. 

Price-fixing certainly does not stimu- 
late production or retard consumption. 
On the contrary, it promptly, positive- 
ly and extensively retards production 
and stimulates consumption. This is 
in accordance with the natural law of 
prices, the law of supply and demand. 
High prices stimulate production. Low 
prices retard it. 


PRICE-FIXING A DRAWBACK IN WINNING 
THE WAR 


Price-fixing, then, because it retards 
production instead of stimulating it, 
and stimulates consumption instead of 
retarding it, becomes a serious draw- 
back rather than an aid in winning the 


war. It not only fails to accomplish 
the vital thing we now demand of every 
new law and every new activity, but 
it actually does the opposite. Witness 
on the one hand the falling off in 
coal production which followed the fix- 
ing of coal prices last fall and the de- 
crease in steel production which fol- 
lowed the coal shortage in December, 
and is still continuing, and on the 
other the large volume of non-essentials 
being sold in every part of the country. 
So it fails to stand the test. It will 
not shorten the war, rather it will 
lenethen it. It will not save lives. 
Rather it will cost them. 
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SHIFTING WAR’S BURDENS FROM THE 
CIVILIAN TO THE SOLDIER 


The war has laid a new and immense 
burden upon the nation. Congress can 
neither increase nor decrease this bur- 
den by one jot or tittle. Its measure 
is told wholly by the ferocity and 
tenacity with which Germany fights and 
the part our Allies take in resisting her. 
Our own Congress is powerless to affect 
the sum total of this load in any way. 
Our own Congress can do nothing ex- 
cept shift part of the load from the 
shoulders of one group of our own peo- 
ple to those of another, and in what- 
ever extent it relieves one group it must 
to just exactly that extent burden the 
other. And that is exactly what it is 
doing when it fixes prices. It is shift- 
ing part of the load; it is shifting part 
cf the load from the shoulders of the 
civilian to those of the soldier. It is 
compelling the soldier to run greater 
risks in order that the civilian may have 
more comforts; it is buying “jewelry” 
for the civilian with energy that might 
be going into aéroplanes for the soldier; 
it is buying music-machines for the 
stay-at-home with energy that might be 
going into machine-guns for the fighter; 
ease and comfort for the one, risk and 
hardship for the other. It is shifting 
the load, it is prolonging the war. They 
are one and the same thing. 

That is price-fixing in its natural 
nakedness. That is exactly what price- 
fixing means, and it never can be made 
to mean anything else in time of war. 
Congress may legislate until the crack 
of doom, it may create enough boards 
and commissions and administratorships 
to draw every stay-at-home in America 
into a public job, it may promulgate 
rules and orders until the whole coun- 
try is choking to death with red tape, but 
it can neither change this central fact 
nor materially affect the results to which 
it leads. Price-fixing does not stand the 
test. By no measure excepting only 
that of the indolent and indifferent 
stay-at-home is it good policy. 

All of which may be summed up in 
one brief sentence: 

Price-fizing in time of war is nothing 
short of wholesale murder. 
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WHERE WILL THE PRICE*FIXING POLICY 
END? 


There are other objections to price- 
fixing, numerous and serious objections. 
Fixing the price of one commodity 
means eventually fixing the price of 
all commodities. If the price of wheat 
is kept down artificially, then the pro- 
duction of wheat declines. This in turn 
creates an increased demand for the 
next best substitute for wheat, say, 
corn; and this increased demand for 
corn causes the price of corn to rise, 
and it then becomes necessary to “fix” 
the price of corn. Or if the price of 
steel is fixed, then it becomes necessary 
to fix the price of lumber, and so on 
throughout the whole list. Then fixing 
the prices of all commodities leads in- 
evitably to fixing wages and salaries, 
and fixing both of these things makes 
it necessary for the Government to take 
over all the sources of raw material, 
indeed, all the natural resources of the 
country, together with all of the ma- 
chinery of production and all of the 
machinery of distribution. That is, 
when price-fixing is once begun there 
is no natural stopping place until the 
Government has confiscated every kind 
of property and assumed control of all 
of everyone’s activities down to the 
most sacred relationships of private 
life. 

It is indeed a very fortunate thing 
that there is a natural law against this. 
For this is the last word in Socialism 
overdone, and would mean the end of 
human progress and the death of in- 
dividualism. Not only is this true, but 
also that every step in the deadening 
course followed to reach this end would 
be accompanied by confusion worse con- 
founded. Every price fixed would in- 
stantly make it necessary to “control” 
more people and more activities as well 
as to fix some other price. Chaos 
would reign in all lines of business and 
private life. No one would know from 
one day to another whether he had a 
job or not, or if he had a job how soon 
somebody in Washington was going to 
order a reduction in his wages. In- 
dustry would halt and limp, trade would 
be impeded in a thousand ways, labor 


would be employed one day and idle 
the next, and unthinkable uncertain- 
ties would confront every one in every 
walk of life. 

As price-fixing is fundamentally 
wrong, that is, is in direct violation of 
natural law, there is no scientific basis 
from which to figure what particular 
price should be placed upon any given 
commodity ; there is no established rule. 
What the price should be is just a 
guess. One man places it at one fig- 
ure and another at another. It is a 
matter of personal opinion, a matter 
of “cut and try.” Thus it must fol- 
low that “fixed prices” will be 
changed from time to time. 

A new difficulty growing out of a cer- 
tain price arises. Governmental au- 
thorities change the price to eliminate 
this difficulty, and then there are new 
difficulties, or the authorities themselves 
are thrown out of office and their suc- 
cessors change the price to show that 
they know more than their predeces- 
sors, and so create new difficulties. 
Questions of price become political is- 
sues. Jones is, elected to office because 
he favors ten cent sugar, and Brown 
defeated because he thinks it should be 
eleven cents, or vice versa. Utterly im- 
possible situations arise in every de- 
partment of life; every problem solved 
creates two more, and every difficulty 
overcome leads to two others yet more 
serious; and so on to unimaginable con- 
fusion. 

If the testimony of experience is 
needed to prove that this is a faithful 
picture of what may be expected, we 
need only to turn to our own coal 
troubles. All over the country mills 
and factories are running on part time 
and workers being laid off. All over 
a large part of the country families 
are suffering from cold, and in many 
districts schools have closed. In addi- 
tion the utmost confusion prevails 
among producers, dealers and consum- 
ers, and immense amounts of time and 
energy are being wasted in ineffectual 
attempts to straighten matters out. 

True, Mr. Garfield says these trou- 
bles are not due to price-fixing. But 
Mr. Garfield is mistaken. They are 
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due to price-fixing and nothing else. 
The production of bituminous coal fell 
off a hundred thousand tons a day al- 
most immediately after Mr. Garfield 
fixed the $2 price last year. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of mines were 
closed. The public has been told that 
the coal famine which followed and is 
now causing increasing hardship and 
confusion and retarding the production 
of war and living necessities is due to 
inability of the railroads to move the 
coal being mined. Even if this were 
wholly true, and it in fact is only par- 
tially true, the trouble would still be 
traceable to “price-fixing and to noth- 
ing else.” It would be traceable to 
the fact that railroad rates have been 
“fixed” for years at so low a figure that 
the railroads could not keep abreast of 
the times in the matter of increased fa- 
cilities; and are now fixed at so low a 
figure that unnecessary passenger 
travel and the shipment of great quan- 
tities of unnecessary articles of trade 
are made possible and encouraged. The 
existing congestion of traffic can be re- 
lieved almost overnight by sharp dis- 
criminatory advances in fares and rates. 


PRICE-FIXING FAILS TO SPEED UP 
PRODUCTION 


But we do not need to go into these 
objections. They are general; they are 
peace-time objections. We are testing 
price-fixing merely as a war measure. 
We are asking merely whether it helps 
us to win the war and win it quickly. 
And the answer is, that it most certainly 
does not. 

But someone will say that in reach 
ing this conclusion we have overlooked 
the highly important fact that in con- 
nection with price-fixing the Govern- 
ment is in a way controlling or attempt- 
ine to control the distribution and con- 
sumption of the commodities it has 
priced, and so is forcing down the con- 
sumption of these commodities in spite 
of the fact that the low prices fixed 
tempt people to waste them. The an- 
swer is, first, that the Government is 
not curbing the consumption of these 
commodities in anything like as great 
an extent as is necessary, not indeed 
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anything like as generally and effec- 
tively as high prices would, and that 
what it is doing in this way is costing 
a tremendous amount of energy that 
might otherwise be turned to productive 
pursuits, and at the same time is caus- 
ing much confusion and loss of time as 
well as a substantial reduction in the 
production of certain vitally necessary 
war material; and, second, that even 
if it could and did bring about as great 
and just a reduction of consumption 
as high prices would, and could and 
did do this without employing an army 
of servants and using limitless and cost- 
ly red tape, it would still have failed 
to accomplish one of the two vitally 
important things that must be accom- 
plished if we are to win the war and 
win it quickly. It would have failed 
to stimulate or otherwise in any way in- 
crease production. Not a single one of 
the activities entered upon by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with price-fixing 
is calculated to speed up production. 
Not the very most optimistic and en- 
thusiastic supporter of price-fixing can 
claim that it will do this. Indeed, the 
most stupid man alive knows to a posi- 
tive certainty that it will do the exact 
opposite. No better reason for ignor- 
ing these activities is needed. 


REPLY TO ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF 
PRICE-FIXING 


Now, to answer a few of the more 
obvious objections to the release of 
prices, or to put it the other way, to 
point out the more conspicuous fallacies 
in the argument in favor of price-fixing. 

First of all, comes the argument that 
if prices are not fixed the “profiteer” 
will grow rich out of the hardships of 
other people less fortunately situated. 
This is no argument at all. With 
just and comprehensive laws taxing ex- 
cess profits and restricting speculation 
there can be no such thing as a profit- 
eer.” Whether the existing laws are such 
laws or not is not yet determined. But 
this question need not be discussed, for 
if they fall short in any particulars 
Congress can and certainly will cor- 
rect them. Admittedly the preparation 
of an altogether just and effective ex- 
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cess profits tax law is not the easiest 
matter in the world. Such a law must 
be so drawn that it will accomplish 
two results; first, it must prevent large 
profits, and, second, it must stimulate 
rather than retard production. If it 
is so drastic that the manufacturer of 
war necessities cannot realize profits 
enough to keep up his plant and possi- 
bly also expand it, then it retards pro- 
duction. On the other hand, if it is 
so lax that capital employed in war in- 
dustries can make abnormal profits 
without taking commensurate risks, it 
will be unjust and burdensome to every- 
one excepting the owners. As an ab- 
stract proposition any excess profits tax 
is unscientific. But the fact that war 
almost instantaneously increases the de- 
mand for certain products immensely 
and that the machinery with which to 
meet this demand cannot be called into 
existence instantaneously but can only 
be set in motion after several months, 
possibly a year or more, of preparation, 
makes such a law necessary as a war- 
time measure. If war were a perma- 
nent state, that is, if we were certain 
that we were going to be at war in- 
definitely, such a tax would be unnec- 
essary, because in the course of a rea- 
sonably short time the natural law of 
supply and demand would bring about 
such relocations of capital and realign- 
ments of business as would eliminate all 
great inequalities in the matter of 
profits realized from different lines. 
But as war is not a permanent state, 
capital is not attracted to industries 
that are necessary only in war time. 
The net result is that throughout the 
whole war period certain industries will 
enjoy unusual opportunities for money 
making, and to offset this an excess 
profits tax is necessary. And as a 
matter of justice such a tax should 
be made just as drastic as it needs 
to be to prevent abnormal profit. 
Nothing could be more monstrously 
unjust than for a certain few people 
to be enjoying abnormal profit when 
the country as a whole is running at 
a loss and the people as a whole are 
being subjected to hardship. But 
for the purposes of this discussion 
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it may be assumed that Congress will 
see to it that the excess profits tax law 
prevents any such result. For Con- 
gress easily and certainly can do this. 
Thus we do not admit that the 
“profiteer” is an argument. 
Unfortunately there is widespread 
misapprehension as to the extent to 
which “profiteering” as we now use the 
word in its popular sense is made pos- 
sible by the fact of war. and also as to 
the extent to which it is indulged by 
those to whom war makes it possible. 
But all of this, to put it mildly, is 
rather thoughtless. The facts, of 
course, are that the number of busi- 
ness people to whom the war brings 
opportunities to make exorbitant profits 
is few in proportion to the whole num- 
ber engaged, and that, generally speak- 
ing, those who do make unusual profits 
do so without departing in the slight- 
est extent from the practices which the 
whole world for centuries has approved 
as both right and proper. Though, of 
course, there are exceptions. The gen- 
eral rule upon which business has been 
conducted is to sell at the highest price 
obtainable and buy at the lowest at 
which goods of the right quality can 
be had. And, generally speaking, no 
one departs very widely from this rule. 
The man who has labor to sell sells it 
in the highest market; even sometimes 
he organizes unions for the purpose of 
advancing wages. The college profes- 
sor goes to the college that pays him 
most; the minister to the church that 
pays him most; while the farmer, the 
manufacturer and the dealer all seek 
the highest market for their goods. This 
is the general rule. No one quarrels 
with this rule much in time of peace, 
for the net result of its general appli- 
cation in time of peace is reasonably 
just. But war disturbs matters. It af- 
fects some kinds of business unfavorably 
and others favorably, and those who are 
unfavorably affected are apt to com- 
plain of those who are favorably affect- 
ed when, in fact, those of whom they 
complain are doing exactly the same 
thing that they themsélves would do if 
the position were reversed. 
But these facts are so obvious that 

















even the blind must read them. So the 
probable explanation of this misappre- 
hension is that we do not want to under- 
stand. When we are hurt it is natural 
for us to look for someone to blame. 
The real cause of our trouble, the Em- 
peror of Germany, is far away, but the 
man who runs the corner grocery is 
near at hand. So we decide that the 
groceryman is a “profiteer,” and en- 
courage our publicists and political rep- 
resentatives to abuse everyone who has 
anything to do with foodstuffs. 

As a matter of fairness we might re- 
mind ourselves of a few other obvious 
facts. The fact of war does not change 
men’s characters. There are no more 
men who are willing to take advantage 
of their neighbors to-day than there 
were before war was declared. There 
are no more “profiteers” among people 
engaged in the grocery business, the 
coal business, the steel business, and 
other war-stimulated lines than there 
are among those engaged in other lines. 
There are no more “profiteers” among 
. the farmers than there are among the 
college professors. The fact that iso- 
lated individuals here and there have 
taken advantage of the conditions 
brought about by the war and violated 
all the rules of decency in business does 
not stand as a sweeping condemnation 
of all the people who are engaged in 
war-affected lines. There are a few 
evil-minded men in all lines. In time 
of peace we do not judge every one by 
the acts of the few. There is no good 
reason why we should do so in time 
of war. Remembering such well-known 
facts as these and others of a like na- 
ture would clear away some of this mis- 
apprehension concerning “profiteering” ; 
and clearing away this misapprehension 
would make many things move more 
smoothly than they now do. 

But this is a little aside from the 
real point. The real point is that even 
if “profiteering” were indulged in as 
extensively and corruptly as_ the 


thoughtless like to believe, its net re- 
sult, with a comprehensive excess profits 
tax law in force, would be merely to 
turn money into the public treasury 
to be used in prosecuting the war. 
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So the “profiteer” argument “‘falls of 
its own weight.” 


HIGH PRICES OF THE NECESSARIES OF " 
LIFE 


Next comes the argument that in the 
absence of price-fixing prices will rise 
so high that workingmen cannot keep 
themselves and their families supplied 
with the necessaries of life. In neither 
past experience nor logical reason is 
there basis for this argument. During 
the Civil War prices were allowed to 
find their natural levels. And though 
we had at that time neither an excess 
profits tax nor a gold-based scientific 
currency such as we have to-day, no 
one in the North who was able and 
willing to work went hungry. Prices 
rose to high figures and behaved gen- 
erally in an unaccountable way, but 
wages followed closely enough to pre- 
vent hardship, though, of course, there 
was complaint. Sugar rose from twelve 
cents to fifteen cents; eggs from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents; cheese from eight 
to eighteen cents, and butter from 
to eighty cents. There was 
no uniformity. On a gold basis the 
average price of all commodities rose 
about 125 per cent. That is, at the 
highest point prices were a little more 
than double what they were before the 
war. But incidentally they were not 
as high even then as they were in the 
year 1916, the year before we entered 
the present war. The same statement 
applies in a general way to wages. 
And the net result was that the civilians. 
of the North as a whole came through, 
without real suffering, if not without 
discomfort. And with a good banking 
and currency system such as we have 
to-day and an excess profits tax such 
as we have to-day, they doubtless 
would have come through quite com- 
fortably. True, the Civil War was 
a local war, but the principle which 
governs is the same in a local war as 
in a world war. It is the principle 
we commonly refer to as the law of 
supply and demand. In the situation 
in which we find ourselves to-day it 
means that prices can only rise high 
enough to make it possible for the man 
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able and willing to do a real day’s work 
to support his family when and if Ger- 
many can whip us. The bigger the 
army German pressure compels us to 
train and support, the greater the de 
mand there will be for certain commod- 
ities that are war and living necessi- 
ties. The greater the demand for these 
things, the higher the prices. 

Considering the war as the sole 
cause of changes in prices and wages, 
and it is logical to do this because no 
important changes in our economic sit- 
uation are taking place except those 
that are due to the war, we can state 
it more clearly thus: The “spread” 
between what the average man can 
earn and what it costs him to 
live is in inverse ratio to the pressure 
Germany brings to bear upon the coun- 
try. Wages, like prices, move in obe 
dience to the law of supply and de- 
mand and are affected by changes 
in the volume of money in _ exist- 
ence. In normal times there is in this 
country a comfortable “spread” be- 
tween the average wage and the average 
cost of living. War pressure tends to 
diminish this spread and the greater 
the pressure the smaller the spread. 
Wages rise with prices, but they do not 
rise as rapidly as prices even in peace 
time, and under war pressure they will 
not rise as much. But they can only 
fall far enough behind prices entirely 
to eliminate this peace-time “spread” 
between the two when and if the pres- 
sure of war is greater than the coun- 
try can bear. That is, prices cannot 
rise to such a point that the able-bodied, 
industrious man cannot support his fam- 
ily until we are economically exhaust- 
ed. When we set the population and 
wealth of our country and its Allies in 
one column and those of our enemies 
in another, we are certain that the 
enemy will reach a state of economic 
exhaustion before we even approach it; 
and, therefore, we are certain that 
prices here cannot reach unbearable 
heights. 

We are certainly going to win in the 
end, though clearly we are going to 
waste hundreds of thousands of lives, 
if we don’t pretty soon commence to 
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punish ourselves here at home more 
than we have so far. 

So the fear that prices might rise 
to “impossible heights” is without 
foundation. 


HIGH PRICES AND THE RICH 


The next reason usually offered for 
price-fixing is that the discomfort which 
high prices will occasion will not affect 
the rich; that is, that while high prices 
will cause everyone else to forego 
luxuries and cut out wastes, the rich 
will still be able to indulge themselves 
with comparative freedom. This, of 
course, is true. High prices will not 
prevent rich people from buying what 
they want. But neither will fixed (low) 
prices, or, for that matter, any other 
kind of prices. Indeed, neither will 
anything the Government can do unless 
it confiscates their wealth or adopts and 
enforces a scheme of control so far- 
reaching in effect as to be the equiva- 
lent of confiscation. If the country is 
put on “food rations” the rich man 
can buy himself a farm, a dairy, a 
slaughter-house and whatever else he 
needs to keep well fed. If the use of 
coal is restricted he can buy himself a 
coal mine. To force him to suffer per- 
sonal hardship if he himself is deter- 
mined that he will not and doesn’t 
care how much it costs to avoid it, is 
very, very difficult; almost impossible. 
Except as he pays taxes, contributes 
to war funds and voluntarily denies 
himself, he can pretty largely evade 
great hardship under any programme 
that can be followed if he tries. This 
is not “fair,” but neither is it “fair” 
that he should be very rich. 

No one man can earn a hundred mil- 
lions. But we stand for a general dis- 
tributive system that permits some men 
who are fortunate to honestly acquire 
such amounts, and so long as we do 
this we must deny ourselves the privi- 
lege of quarrelling with the results. 
Furthermore, fixing prices does not 
change the rich man’s relative status. 
In a material way he has more than 
other people all the time. In peace he 
has more, and so he will have while we 
are at war. 
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And again, the rich constitute prob- 
ably less than one-half of one per cent. 
of the population, and what they con- 
sume and produce cuts very little figure. 
If all the rich people in the United 
States were to stop eating and other- 
wise consuming entirely the saving 
would be almost negligible; and if all 
the rich people in the United States 
were to get up every morning at 4 
o'clock and put in fourteen hours at 
productive manual labor each day, the 
increase in production would be almost 
negligible. So, broadly speaking, it 
does not matter greatly whether their 
physical comforts are taken away or 
not. That the rich man has comfort 
when the rest of us do not irritates us, 
it shocks our sense of the fitness of 
things, and sometimes it starts great 
floods of language, but it doesn’t really 
affect our prospects of winning the 
war; it doesn’t noticeably impede pro- 
duction or increase consumption. And 
perhaps the many millions in dollars 
that the rich are pouring into the pub- 
lic treasury in taxes and bond pur- 
chases and giving to the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A. and countless other organi- 
zations devoted to war relief, help to 
even things up. Even the most bitter 
rich-man hater among us must admit 
that since we entered the war the rich 
people of the country have been giving 
away money in a way that has no prec- 
edent either in this or any other coun- 
try, and have been shouldering their 
heavily increased tax burdens in a spirit 
that also is almost without precedent. 

Furthermore, some, indeed most of 
them, are voluntarily making work and 
comfort sacrifices, and will continue to 
do so whether compelled to or not. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH 


Frequently we hear the suggestion 
that conscription of wealth is just as 
reasonable as conscription of men, if not 
more so. There can be no quarrel with 
the general idea conveyed by this sug- 
gestion. If either the money or the 
material things needed to carry on the 
var could be obtained by conscripting 
wealth, no doubt at least ninety-nine 
and one-half per cent. of us would vote 
to have wealth conscripted. But to 
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conscript wealth literally would help 
us in outfitting the army just about as 
little as it would in mustering the men 
who comprise it. The things we need 
in addition to man-power are food, 
clothing, ammunition, guns, aéroplanes, 
ships, submarines, and a great variety 
of other similar things that are never 
owned in large quantities in time of 
peace by anyone. Conscripting wealth 
would not create these things. Con- 
scripting wealth would only result in 
bringing the Government into posses- 
sion of certain parts of the lands, build- 
ings, machinery, mines, forests, farms, 
jewelry, works of art, books, automo- 
biles, and similar other things of little 
or no use whatever to fight with, that 
go to make up the wealth of the coun- 
try. In a word, actual conscription of 
wealth would result in nothing much 
except chaos and new and multitudinous 
responsibilities for the Government. 
Not two per cent. of the wealth of 
the nation is in the form of real money, 
not ten per cent. is in the form of war 
necessities and not one-fifth of this ten 
per cent., or less, is in the form of war 
necessities that could be conscripted 
without starvation and incalculable suf- 
fering to people who are anything but 
rich. Actual conscription of wealth 
would not result in raising enough war 
material to keep the army going a 
month. Wealthy people do not buy 
shrapnel, uniforms, machine-guns, am- 
bulances, and kindred things for in- 
vestment purposes in times of peace, 
and so they do not have such things in 
their possession in time of war. Such 
people invest in land, buildings, indus- 
tries, railroads, banks, mines, public 
utilities, and like things of a fixed char- 
acter, things that make up the perma- 
nent wealth of the country. Conscript- 
ing wealth would be about as helpful 
in outfitting the army as conscripting 
cigar-store Indians would in manning 
the guns. But the thought behind the 
suggestion is not that wealth should be 
actually conscripted in the sense that 
men are, but rather that in so far as is 
practical the rich should be made to 
pay the largest part of the money cost 
of the war. And this is just. We have 
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seen that the rich cannot be compelled 
to pay any appreciable part of the 
energy and hardship cost, so it is proper 
that they should bear a disproportionate 
share of the money cost. This the Gov- 
ernment is already making them do. 
Whether the last increase in the in- 
come tax will accomplish this fully 
enough to be entirely just is a question 
concerning which there will be a di- 
vision of opinion. From the stand- 
point of pre-war ideas the increases 
were tremendous, but whether exactly 
just or not is an open question. One 
of the most reassuring features of the 
whole situation in this country is that 
the people in all groups express will- 
ingness to submit to whatever is neces- 
sary to win the war, and show anxiety 
rather that the war should be quickly 
ended than that they themselves should 
be saved from inconvenience or hard- 
ship. In meeting their heavily in- 
creased war taxes the people of large 
means are showing themselves to be no 
exception to this general rule. They 
have not complained about the increases, 
and it is probable that they would not 
have done so even if the increases had 
been much greater. If the present In- 
come Tax Law does not cover the mat- 
ter it can be made to do so. 

It all sums up, then, to this: It 
matters very little to the rich whether 
we fix prices or not, and it matters 
very little to the country whether the 
rich are well fed or not. What the 
rich need most from the country is hon- 
est recognition of the fact that they 
are made of the same kind of clay as 
the rest of us and are just as ready 
to make voluntary sacrifices as the 
rest of us; and what the country needs 
most from the rich is their ‘financial 
devotion.” And in the end each will 
probably get about what he needs most 
whether prices are fixed or not. 

EFFECTS OF PRICE-FIXING ON 
VERY POOR 


THE 


Next there is the question, What 
about the very poor and the people with 
small fixed incomes, incomes of the 
kind that do not rise with the rising 
tide of prices as do wages and salaries 
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generally? The very poor, like the 
very rich, constitute but a small part of 
the population. In peace times they 
are “helped” by the communities in 
which they live. Higher costs will 
affect them by increasing the amount of 
help they will need. Is there anyone 
who fears that the communities that 
have been helping them will not meet 
this increase in their needs? Certainly 
no one who has anything to do with our 
local charities entertains such a fear. 
Local charities are already increasing 
their budgets all over the country and 
because the spirit of giving has grown 
mightily since the war began are hav- 
ing less trouble than ever before in ob 
taining the funds they need. Obvious- 
ly the very poor would be worse off 
than they are now if prices rose, but 
they would not actually suffer much, 
if any, more. 

As to the man with the small fixed 
income which cannot be expanded, that 
is a different matter. He will be very 
much worse off. He will be obliged to 
go out and get a job if he is able to 
work, and if not he will be obliged to 
live on “short rations.” This will not 
be pleasant if he is accustomed to com- 
forts. 

But neither is freezing to death on 
guard duty pleasant nor running into 
a bayonet pleasant, nor anything else 
that grows out of the war. 

Because of the fact that the very 
poor stir our sympathy and the very 
rich our resentment, we are apt to give 
to these two groups disproportionate 
consideration. And this is a mistake. 
The people of these two groups to- 
gether probably make up less than one- 
hundredth part of our total population. 
Laws of general application that are 
framed with special reference to our 
feelings towards either or both are al- 
most certain to be very bad laws for 
the country as a whole. And so, too, 
with policies and plans. It may be that 
in deciding to fix prices Congress was 
not influenced by such feelings and con- 
siderations. But in all probability it 
was. 

But these are not considerations that 
should be allowed to weigh unduly. 

















High prices will hurt the very poor 
and they will hurt the man with a small 
income, and do this while sparing the 
rich. But if to avoid this evil we must 
commit the incalculably greater one of 
sacrificing the lives of tens of thousands 
of soldiers, then we would better not 
avoid committing it. It is very much 
the lesser of the two. 


SAVING THROUGH PATRIOTIC IMPULSE 


Another argument sometimes offered 
for price-fixing is that our people are 
so unusually patriotic that they will 
work and save as much as they should 
without compulsion. That our people 
are patriotic in a high degree is beyond 
question. They have displayed about 
the finest spirit imaginable ever since 
war was declared; they have given 
money and time without stint; they have 
voluntarily denied themselves a great 
many things which they wanted and 
could afford to buy. All over the coun. 
try thousands of women are giving pret- 
ty much all of their time to Red Cross 
and National League for Woman’s Ser- 
vice work, and doing it cheerfully and 
even proudly. In many communities 
the teagown is a thing of the past, 
while the work-dress is the usual garb. 
Our colleges are almost empty and not 
because the draft has emptied them. The 
city of Washington is overflowing with 
able business men selling their services 
to the Government for a dollar a year. 
There are hundreds, yes thousands, of 
Government commissions and boards 
and private relief organizations all over 
the country, made up often of the busi- 
est of men giving freely of their time 
and service without pay. 

If the war has done nothing else, it 
has at least moved us to a better under- 
standing of the good there is in man- 
kind and a livelier appreciation of the 
high sense of patriotism that is abroad 
in our own country. But this matter 
of working as hard as we would and 
saving as much as we should to win 
the war quickly is not sc much a mat- 
ter of patriotism as it is a matter of 
judgment. In times past we have been 


guided in our judgment as to how much 
we should work and how little we 
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should buy by the price of things. 
Price-fixing takes away this guide. We 
are at sea. Moreover, there are many 
people who are frankly unpatriotic and 
will deny themselves things they want 
only when forced to do so by some 
power beyond their control. And such 
people corrupt and influence others, 
who, if left to their own devices, would 
be patriotic. 

So lacking conclusive proof, the pre- 
sumption would be that we will not 
work as steadily as we should and save 
as much as we would without compul- 
sion. But we have conclusive proof. 
We are not doing so now. If we were 
doing so prices would not need fixing. 
The fact that prices need fixing is con- 
clusive proof that we are consuming 
too much or producing too little, or 
both. 

To put it another way, if we were 
willing and able tu do as much work 
as we should and live on as little as 
we should to win this war quickly, with- 
out being compelled to do so by high 
prices, and did so, then there would 
be no high prices. Prices cannot be 
high if production meets or exceeds de- 
mand. True, a good many people have 
a hazy idea that high prices are merely 
evidence that producers and dealers are 
greedy. This cannot be true, for 
whether greedy or not producers and 
dealers being subject to the law of com- 
petition are powerless to arbitrarily ad- 
vance prices to any considerable extent. 
The iron and steel makers of this coun- 
try represent more capital than do any 
group of producers. After the panic 
of 1907 these men, knowing that the 
demand for iron and steel products 
would fali sharply as a result of the 
panic and that prices would follow suit 
in obedience to a natural law, and 
thinking that such a decline in prices 
would cause a great many business fail- 
ures among dealers and react in a dis- 
astrous way upon wages, undertook to 
maintain prices at normal levels. They 
gathered together at the now historic 
“Gary dinners” and without violating 
the letter of the law against price 
agreements learned from each other 
that every one believed prices should be 
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maintained. Then they tried to main- 
tain them. They did not succeed. 
Prices held for a short time and then 
broke to new low levels, as it was in- 
evitable that in obedience to the law of 
supply and demand they must. If such 
an aggregation of capital as that rep- 
resented by these producers could not 
hold prices above their natural levels, 
surely it is ridiculous to assume that 
the corner groceryman can do so or that 
all the grocerymen in any given town 
put together can do so. 

In every city in the land we read and 
hear of combinations of dealers in va- 
rious lines in violation of the anti-trust 
law, and in every city in the land we 
hear high prices charged to such local 
combinations. That there have been 
such combinations will not be denied, 
but that they have ever been successful 
in holding prices much above their natu- 
ral levels for any considerable period of 
time is quite impossible. They never 
have and they never can. The only 
way that any men or group of men 
can maintain an artificially high price 
for anything would be to own all or 
substantially all there was of that par- 
ticular thing in the world, and at the 
same time control its production and 
have a law passed to compel people to 
use it, whether they could find a sub- 
stitute or not. 


WHAT DETERMINES PRICES 


In a word and broadly speaking, the 
law of supply and demand determines 
prices. In this connection it is perhaps 
proper to remind ourselves that what 
we call the law of supply and demand 
is the expression in business life of the 
strongest instinct with which the Cre- 
ator has endowed mankind, the “‘in- 
stinct of self-preservation” ; the instinct 
without which man could not live at all, 
and lacking which the human race 
would long ago have disappeared from 
the face of the earth; and that, there- 
fore, it is a law which cannot be an- 
nulled by men, or even greatly or long 
obstructed by men. It is more potent 
than all the laws of all the governments 
that are or ever have been or ever will 
It is more potent 


be on this earth. 
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than all the men and combinations of 
men who have ever lived or ever will 
live. It is this law which makes the 
farmer accept $2 for wheat when he 
knows it should bring $2.50; the la- 
borer work for forty cents per hour 
when he knows he should be getting 
fifty cents; the clothier sell a suit for 
$25 that he knows “is easily worth” 
$30; the college professor accept a 
$5,000 position when he is certain that 
his services should command $10,000; 
the banker take six per cent. for his 
money when “really it is worth” eight 
per cent.; and so on throughout the 
whole list of human activities. It is 
an irresistible law. It cannot be vio- 
lated either with impunity or without 
penalty. It is a law of nature, human 
nature. 

And now to repeat. The belief that 
we will work as diligently and use as 
sparingly as we should without com- 
pulsion is without foundation. It is 
tantamount to the belief that there will 
be no high prices even if prices are not 
fixed. High prices are compulsion and 
they come only when compulsion is nec- 
essary and because it is necessary. They 
do not come unless it is necessary. No 
person who believes that the country 
will produce as much as it should and 
consume as little as it should during the 
war without compulsion can possibly 
favor price-fixing and be consistent. 
But it is an interesting fact that it is 
always the man who favors price-fixing 
who believes or pretends to believe that 
we will do what we should without com- 
pulsion. The Government is just about 
as likely to get all the people to work 
and save as they must to win the war 
without compelling them to do so by re- 
leasing prices as it would be to get them 
to pay into the public treasury the 
money it needs to win the war without 
compelling them to do so by levying 
taxes. 

THE EXAMPLE OF CANADA 


Canada has made a more generous 
and effective contribution to the com- 
bined strength of the Entente Allies in 
proportion to her wealth and population 
than any other nation at war, excepting 
only those that have been fighting on 




















their own soil. And she has not fixed 
prices. Indeed, if our reasoning is 
sound, she could not possibly have ac- 
complished what she has if she had. 
Incidentally she has not indulged her- 
self in luxuries. She has worked hard 
and lived simply. She is working hard 
and living simply. She is not sparing 
herself. She is putting every ounce 
that is in her into the fight, and her 
civilians as well as her soldiers shoul- 
der a big share of the load. This is as 
it should be, and if we here in the 
United States are to use the economic 
policy of any other country as a model 
would we not better take that of a coun- 
try in which the civilian does take a big 
share of the load than that of one in 
which he is pampered? 


ATTEMPT TO RELIEVE CIVILIANS OF 
WAR'S DISCOMFORTS 


As our lawmakers must have known 
the fundamental fact that price-fixing 
prolongs war, we must look for the 
real reason for the enactment of the 
existing price-fixing law. It is our 
habit to accuse Congress of ‘“‘play- 
ing politics” both when it does and 
when it doesn’t, in fact just about 
all the time. But in this case we must 
deny ourselves that luxury. The mat- 
ter was of such gravity and importance 
that for any Senator or Representative 
to have allowed himself to be influenced 
by party or personal interest would 
have been treachery of the most flagrant 
kind. So we can start with the cer- 
tainty that this law expressed the hon- 
est belief of patriotic men acting solely 
in the interest of the nation as they 
saw it. Putting these facts together 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
Congress believed that the civilian was 
not ready to put up with the discom- 
fort that the free play of prices would 
cause, and that it was better to prolong 
the war and waste the lives of soldiers 
than risk discontent among the stay-at- 
homes. We are “forced” to this con- 
clusion because there is no other pos- 
sible explanation of the law. It was 
bound to divert energy from military to 
civil uses, in spite of any other thing 
that Congress could do, and Congress 
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knew this when it passed it. There can 
be but one answer. 

Congress was afraid that the civilian 
would not stand up and take his medi- 
cine; it was afraid the civilian would 
complain, that he would march in the 
streets and cry down the Government; 
it was afraid that he would make so 
much disturbance that our effectiveness 
as a fighting nation would be impaired. 
We could forgive Congress if it had been 
stupid; we could almost forgive it if it 
had played politics, but we find it diffi- 
cult to forgive it for writing us down 
in world history as a nation of molly- 
coddles. There can be no doubt that 
complaints would arise if prices were 
released. There were many complaints 
during our Civil War. But equally 
there can be no doubt that when it 
came home to the people, as come it 
would, that civilian discomfort spelled 
soldier protection, that high prices 
spelled short war, and that only by 
hard work and simple living could we 
at home do our bit right, the complain- 
ing would have died away, and the 
American people would have settled 
down to the business of the hour. 

And incidentally be it said that when 
and if the American people does really 
put its shoulder to that business the 
world will wake up to a brand new 
conception of what real fighting means. 
It is not idle boasting to maintain that 
we alone can hold the Hun where he 
belongs if we get down to work; if the 
civilian as well as the soldier puts 
everything there is in him into the fight. 

No, we do not forgive Congress for 
this. It has utterly mistaken the tem- 
per of the people. When we said we 
would back the presidential proclama- 
tion that we were at war we meant it. 
We mean it yet and if Congress will 
just free the natural law, leaving us 
to take things as they come as nature 
intended we should in such a case, and 
making it impossible for the civil slack- 
er to slack and the civil waster to waste, 
we will do what we meant to do and 
what we expected to do when we went 
to war. We will do our bit and do it 
right. One little gasp at first, yes. 


We allow ourselves that to ease the 
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shock. 
hum of busy wheels and the murmur 
of steady work; and then and soon a 
blow to the master Hun and the me- 
phitic philosophy he proclaims, that 
will lift them both so far beyond the 
borders of civilization that they never 


But after that nothing but the 


can come back. And then—welcome 
home to the boys whose lives our sac- 
rifice and toil have helped to save! 
Mr. Hoover may be right. He prob- 
ably is. Sugar might go to thirty cents 


per pound. But who is there among’ 


us who wouldn’t gladly cut out half of 
every pound of the sugar he is accus- 
tomed to and pay at the rate of thirty 
cents for the other half, if he knew that 
by so doing he was each time putting 
another needed cartridge into the belt 
of a son or brother facing hell across 
the seas? 


THE SITUATION AND THE WAY OUT 


And now and finally a word as to 
the general situation and the way out. 

It is a year since diplomatic rela- 
tions were severed and ten months since 
war was declared. Business is in the 
most confused state it has ever known. 
The wheels of industry instead of mov- 
ing more swiftly and smoothly than 
ever before, as they should, are moving 
jerkily and at times stopping entirely. 
The progress that has been made to- 
ward outfitting and gathering supplies 
and equipment for the army is of a dis- 
appointing nature. Mr. Baker says that 
we have done more in this ten months’ 
period than any other nation ever did 
in a like period. A good many people 
take exception to this statement and 
give good reasons for the belief that it 
is not accurate. But even if it is true, 
it does not mean that we have done all 
we should or might have done. Mr. 
Baker has not said that we have done 
all we might have done, and it is very 
doubtful if he would be willing to do so. 

In comparing what we have done 
with what other countries have done, 
it is to be remembered that we are by 
far the richest people in the world; 
that we have a population nearly double 
that of Germany and nearly three 
times that of England; and that we 
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have natural resources that are almost 
limitless and producing machinery hav- 
ing capacity far in excess of that of 
any other country. In a word, that 
we have all the tools, all the materials, 
and all the men necessary to do very 
much more in any given time in the way 
of training and outtitting an army than 
any other country in the world. So it 
would seem that there can hardly be 
two opinions as to whether or not we 
have done all we might have done. 

Now, what is the answer? What is 
the way out? 

If the reasoning we have used in dis- 
cussing price-fixing is sound, both this 
chaotic state of business and this fail- 
ure to make better progress with mili- 
tary preparedness are due not wholly 
of course, but nevertheless in no small 
measure, to price-fixing. If there is 
doubt as to this we may remind our- 
selves that price-fixing, besides effect- 
ing certain direct results that are per- 
fectly obvious, such as retarding pro- 
duction and stimulating consumption, 
also effects countless indirect results of 
an almost equally disastrous character. 

To illustrate, there is the widespread 
misapprehension as to what the war is 
going to cost the individual in terms of 
ease and comfort, of which public lead- 
ers complain. A misapprehension that, 
resisting a veritable deluge of spoken 
and written words, permeates the whole 
country and hinders war preparation in 
thousands of different ways. This mis- 
apprehension is more largely due to the 
assurance of comfort which the Govern- 
ment holds out to the people by prom- 
ising to fix prices than to any other one 
cause. Or again, as a specific illustra- 
tion, there is Mr. Garfield’s famous 
shut-down order. An order that has 
caused and is causing immense incon- 
venience, great loss in money and time, 
and indescribable confusion. An order 
which many people charge to stupidity 
on Mr. Garfield’s part, but which in 
fact was almost wholly due to price- 
fixing. Out of price-fixing an impos- 
sible and perhaps unforeseeable sit- 
uation has arisen. Nothing but dras- 
tic measures would relieve it. Mr. Gar- 
field instituted such measures. There 
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was no other way out. He probably 
acted wisely; he certainly acted cour- 
ageously, but he was generally blamed 
and not a little abused. In the last 
analysis he was as little responsible for 
the trouble as the man in the moon. 
Congress was responsible for it. Con- 
gress, when it adopted the price-fixing 
policy, made the “impossible situation” 
inevitable. Mr. Garfield was merely the 
unfortunate and involuntary instru- 
ment of torture. The order was an in- 
direct and inevitable result of price- 
fixing. Incidentally we may remind 
ourselves that countless other equally 
impossible and possibly much more em- 
barrassing situations are going to de- 
velop. .They are inseparable from 
price-fixing, and no amount of human 
foresight can head them off. 

What, then, is the answer? 

Congress has adopted the price-fixing 
policy. It believes, and rightfully be- 
lieves, that the price-fixing law is popu- 
lar and therefore it will not repeal that 
law. This being the case, there would 
seem to be but one answer. Congress 
must see to it that those who have au- 
thority to fix prices shall fix them at 
levels so high that the free operation 
of the forces of supply and demand will 
not be obstructed by the prices fixed. 
This of course is the equivalent or the 
near equivalent of not fixing prices at 
all, for fixing the price of a commodity 
higher than the natural law or free mar- 
ket price does not compel buyers to pay 
the fixed price. And coincidentally 
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with this Congress must carefully study 
the excess profits tax and the income 
tax with the end in view of revising 
them if it is necessary to do so in 
order to make the pressure of the war 
really felt by those who cannot be 
subjected to physical discomfort, care 
being taken of course to avoid making 
the excess profits tax so drastic as to 
retard production. In a word, the an- 
swer is for Congress to tell the people, 
all the people, rich and poor and great 
and small, in the one and only language 
that really gets home, the language of 
pressure, that the war cannot be won 
quickly unless the civilian population 
exerts itself as never before, discom- 
modes itself as never before, and pays 
taxes as never before. 

There seems to be no other answer. 
There is no soft and easy way to win 
the war. There is no mysterious power 
that can be invoked to properly protect 
the soldier, at the same time save the 
civilian harmless. Man-short as it is, 
the country cannot possibly produce 
enough to provide necessities, comforts 
and luxuries in abundance for the civi- 
lian and at the same time arms, muni- 
tions and supplies in the greatest usable 
quantities for the fighter. High prices, 
high taxes and hard work for the ci- 
vilian are one alternative. Wholesale 
murder for the fighter is the other. We 
ean take our choice. 

The responsibility of Congress in this 
matter is very great. 


Japan and the 
BAroN MEGATA, head of Japan- 


ese Financial Commission, recently 
gave utterance to the following: 


“Where is the nation standing 
staunchly for world justice and world 
righteousness? Where is the nation 
whose maintenance of the highest ideals 
of humanity and civilization offers to 
us a greater and better future? Such 


United States 


a nation will mold the future of the 
world. 

“Your nation, in the beginning, laid 
its foundation in justice and liberty. A 
nation thus conceived and so dedicated 
has in it the elements to inspire and the 
principles to lead others in the cause of 
world righteousness. May the United 
States be such a leader! Japan is 
ready to follow her.” 
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LTHOUGH Canadian banking 
expansion in 1916 surpassed the 
records of preceding years, the 

increases then shown have been cast 
into the shade by the figures of 1917. 
The total resources of the banks as at 
December 31, 1917—$2,323,163,783— 
were $375,000,000 greater than at the 
end of 1916; and as this increase fol- 
lowed one of $211,000,000 in 1916 and 
another of $182,000,000 in 1915, the 
net result for the three war years is an 
increase of $768,000,000, or nearly 
fifty per cent. In the liabilities, de- 
posits and note circulation show large 
increases—the two items in combina- 
tion being $360,000,000 greater than 
on December 31, 1916—and in the as- 
sets the security holdings increased 
$206,000,000. Nearly one-half of the 
gain in deposits was in the notice de- 
posits, which item contains the savings 
accumulations of the public together 
with the special deposits of corpora- 
tions, firms and individual capitalists. 
The increase of $150,000,000 in this de- 
partment of the deposits during 1917 
compares with a gain of $124,000,000 
in 1916—prior to 1916 there is on rec- 





ord no year in which the increase of 
notice deposits exceeded $75,000,000. 

Undoubtedly the satisfactory devel- 
opment reflects, to a certain extent, the 
response of the public to the thrift 
campaigns everywhere in evidence. And 
of course the almost universal employ- 
ment of the population at high wages 
and salaries, along with the extremely 
high prices of practically all kinds of 
farm produce, necessarily had a great 
effect in swelling the bank deposits at 
manufacturing centres and in agricul- 
tural districts. 

The increase of bank note circulation, 
as compared with December 31, 1916, 
is $44,000,000; and the December, 
1916, figures in turn were $22,000,000 
greater than those for the same month 
of 1915. For the last two years the 
banks have been obliged to have re- 
course to excess issues practically all 
the time. The normal issue power is 
limited to the paid-up capital, which 
in case of all chartered banks aggre- 
gates $111,000,000. The following 
table shows the amount of excess is- 
sues at the end of each month in 1917, 
also what these issues were based upon: 


EXCESS ISSUES OF BANK NOTES 


Month. Excess. 
January ...............-P29,451,796 
LE 27,079,212 
ee ore 36,694,225 
' BE rere 34,328,376 
err $1,469,381 
TE SiimcdradueRaan wa-seac 45,120,594 
EE. giscncnocadag aca ae 44,150,334 
RES re ree 46,302,806 
Gree reer 66,028,747 
Rr oer 76,628,658 
ee EEOC $4,466,040 

: PRTC EP Ee ETT $2,306,208 
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Covered by 


Deposits in Uncovered 
Central Reserve Subject to Tax. 

$22,367,353 $84,373 
26,118,762 960,450 
33,436,859 3,257,366 
33,689,310 639,066 
30,839,093 630,288 
41,484,249 3,636,345 
43,086,958 1,063,376 
45,245,520 1,057,286 
61,684,768 4,343,979 
72,245,713 4,382,945 
83,195,569 1,270,471 
$3,668,924 637,284 



































It should be noted that the ordinary 
issues of the banks, up to the paid-up 
capital, were free from tax until Janu- 
ary, 1915, at which date a war tax of 
one per cent. was imposed. As the 
banks have been continuously beyond 
the limits of ordinary issue during the 
past two years, the tax has virtually 
represented an impost of one per cent. 
on capital stock. Then the Bank Act 
of 1913 authorized the banks to issue 
in excess of capital, up to fifteen per 
cent. of capital and rest, each crop sea- 
son, from September 1 to February 28, 
inclusive, subject to tax at five per cent. 
As a war measure, this privilege was 
extended to apply to the whole year. 
Finally, by depositing gold or Dominion 
legal tender notes dollar for dollar in 
the Central Gold Reserves, the banks 
may at any time issue notes over and 
above the amounts otherwise author- 
ized. Thus throughout 1917, although 
they had authority to over-issue up to 
$33,700,000 in uncovered notes taxable 
at five per cent., they at no time had 
as much as $5,000,000 in circulation on 
that basis. Nearly the whole amount 
of their excess issues have been covered 
by the special deposits of specie and 
legals. 

There occurred in 1917 a consider- 
able increase in the amount of Dominion 
legal-tender notes held by the banks. 
On December 31, 1916, there were in 
the vaults of the banks $124,700,000 of 
these notes, and the banks had in the 
Central Gold Reserves, pledged against 
excess issues of their circulation, an 
additional $31,700,000. So the total 
then held by them, directly and indi- 
rectly, was $156,400,000. At the end 
of December, 1917, the Dominio nnotes 
held in the bank vaults was $167,500,- 
000, and the amount pledged by the 
banks to the Central Reserve was $77,- 
600,000—the total held directly and in- 
directly being $245,100,000, an increase 
of $88,700,000. There was not much 
change in the amount of Dominion notes 
held by the public—the balance rising 
from $24,400,000 to $27,800,000. 
These figures show how largely the Do- 
minion note issues are used as bank 
reserves—on December 31, 1916, the 
banks accounted for five-sixths of the 
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entire Dominion note issue; and in De- 
cember, 1917, they accounted for ninety 
per cent. 

The large expansion of the Dominion 
note circulation occurred mostly in the 
fall of the year—the rise between Sep- 
tember and the end of December being 
$80,000,000—and it resulted from the 
action of the Ottawa treasury in per- 
forming the functions of a bank of re- 
discount. In other words, the public 
treasury has been performing services 
for the Canadian banks similar in some 
respects to the services performed for 
member banks by the Federal Reserve 
Banks of the United States. Loaded 
as they were with special loans to the 
British Government in connection with 
purchases of munitions, etc., and with 
loans to the Dominion Government in 
connection with its war expenditures, 
the Canadian bankers probably could 
not have undertaken to provide the 
$100,000,000 required for purchase of 
the Canadian wheat crop by Britain if 
the Dominion Government had not ar- 
ranged to rediscount or take over some 
of their holdings. Under the ar- 
rangement the banks delivered to the 
treasury approved securities, and re- 
ceived the proceeds thereof in the form 
of Dominion legal-tender notes, which 
though inconvertible during the war 
are yet available for settling differences 
at the clearing-houses and as a basis 
for extra issues of bank notes. 

The Dominion’s extra issues are cov- 
ered by the securities handed in by the 
banks, which doubtless include short 
date obligations of the British Treas- 
ury, as well as documents carrying title 
to the grain held for account of Great 
Britain. At the end of December, 
1917, the reserve against the $272,- 
900,000 Dominion notes outstanding 
consisted of $114,700,000 gold and 
$98,200,000 securities as above referred 
to. On December 31, 1916, against a 
total issue of $181,000,000, there was 
in reserve $114,000,000 gold, or sixty- 
three per cent. At the end of 1917 the 
gold reserve was forty-two per cent. 
with a further backing of thirty-six 
per cent. in securities. It is expected 
that with the settlement of England’s 
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liabilities for grain purchased in Can- GENERAL CONDITION OF THE BANKS 
ada there will be a substantial contrac- 

tion of the Dominion note issues based The general banking position on De- 
on securities; and the spring of 1918 cember 31, 1917, is compared with De- 
may thus witness a marked improve- cember, 1916, in the accompanying 
ment of position. table: 


ms 



































LIABILITIES 




















Dec. 31, 1917. Dec. 31, 1916. 
RN MAN occas wimcdiai inp se.'e 986 oo en $192,923,824 $148,785,287 
Dominion Government deposits ............. 65,998,553 24,639,227 
Provincial Government deposits ............ 16,781,521 18,370,320 
Deposits of the public (demand)........... 569,441,871 458,208,417 P 
Deposits of the public (notice)............. 995,978,013 845,006,717 
Deposits elsewhere than Canada ......... 174,779,104 162,860,614 
Deposits of other banks in Canada......... 10,634,093 8,937,287 
Due to banks in Great Britain............ 3,032,669 3,791,895 
Deposits of banks in foreign countries....... 19,841,884 17,595,054 
EY, Wawatisoawes cagckerxe ans vexsess 3,479,765 5,241,642 
Acceptances under letters of credit......... 21,981,345 9,131,318 
SN ES. Crores tdurdedeSonencdaca 6,860,680 4,380,720 
ESE Se nny ee rhea ee *$2,081,733,392 *$1,760,948,568 
ME: MONEE. inte bcdubeestsc4.ckwe tedbde ass 111,673,776 113,346,341 
ES MT, 36.4.9) 6-6 waive pdise ¥oessulee'es 114,100,693 113,383,343 
IR SN FU RIO ois oe ceed eccaceces. 15,655,922 14,366,004 
EE = Gish bin wine Viele bck date ca aan ka aE $2,323,163,783 $1,948,044,256 
ASSETS 
MOO bt s:h reser wa sss pesWicinineee calen eine $82,032,863 $71,172,169 
I UN oo a ssa andr ayer Seas ase Se cede 167,509,121 124,750,241 
Circulation Redemption Fund .............. 5,769,631 6,861,475 
Deposits in Central Gold Reserves........... 97,270,000 43,700,000 
Notes and cheques, other banks ............. 119,677,841 96,537,562 
Deposits in other banks, Canada............ 6,995,230 6,090,068 
Due by banks in Great Britain............. 13,372,044 25,972,563 
Due by banks in foreign countries........... 51,355,562 50,448,693 
Dominion and provincial securities........... 188,703,175 31,092,081 
Canadian municipal, etc., securities ......... 224,093,823 167,578,788 
Railway and other bonds ................. 55,609,275 64,107,540 
I oes iv eae ia easindc« eden 71,779,020 82,569,983 
ee a ee 134,483,482 173,878,134 
ee ea 858,533,298 820,378,557 
Current loans, elsewhere ................. 111,581,098 76,396,720 
Loans to Dominion Government ............. ee weeees 3,970,000 
Loans to Provincial Government ............ 9,774,419 1,967,743 
ere 36,353,039 24,056,797 
Og Ore ne rere ee 4,859,343 5,760,812 
Real estate, other than premises............. 5,570,572 5,424,961 
Mortgages on real estate ...............0.. 1,804,157 1,804,484 
I IND «ing 06 0.5 6a Wa Hw 9 Sn So ie a0 ne 51,484,586 49,788,940 
Liabilities of customers under letters of credit 21,981,345 9,131,318 
DEE Sitdeda ccd dadasiecsaveedanuces 2,570,703 4,604,451 








IS oi ini ddiaeaeatasawaena *$2,323,163,783 *$1,948,044,256 
*Difference in additions is owing to omission of cents. 




















IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE RESERVE 
Per Cent. of Whole 


Dec. 31, 1917 Dec. 31, 1916 1917 1916 
BOND. a cndcnccdcecssrescseacsen $82,032,863 $71,172,169 18 16 
re 167,509,121 124,750,241 36 28 
Surplus in Central Reserves...... 15,601,076 8,611,336 4 2 
Net foreign bank balances...... 61,694,937 72,629,361 13 16 
Foreign call loans .............. 134,483,482 173,878,134 29 38 


$451,041,241 100 100 





$461,321,479 
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As the liabilities increased more rap- 
idly than the available reserves, the ra- 
tio fell during the year. On December 
31, 1917, it was 25.10 per cent. of net 
liabilities, as against 29.12 per cent. on 
December 31, 1916. However, as the 
Dominion Government received on 
January 2, 1918, a large proportion of 
the proceeds of the $400,000,000 Vic- 
tory Loan, and as some of this money 
was applied to pay off the Government’s 
bank loans, the ratio would probably 
rise in the early months of the present 
year. Also, owing to the fact that prac- 
tically all of the extra issues of bank 
notes during the fall (which amounted 
to $40,000,000) were covered dollar 
for dollar by specie or legal-tender 
notes, the return of this bank-note cur- 
rency in January would have the effect 
of strengthening the bank position, just 
as the January return movement of cur- 
rency in the United States strength- 
ened the New York banks under the old 
currency system. 

Canada’s peculiar situation as regards 
foreign trade and in cessation of Ca- 
nadian borrowing in the United States, 
compelled the banks to draw heavily 
upon their external reserve of call loans 
and bank balances. The annexed table 
shows the items of which this foreign 
* reserve is composed and the fluctuation 
of the totals during the war period: 


Net Amount 
Due by 


000’s omitted) British Banks 
November, 
February, 
May, 
August, 
November, 
February, 
April, 
June, 
August, 
November, 
February, 
May, 
August, 
October, 


December, 1917 


During the first three months of 
1917, Canadian provinces and munici- 
palities were able to place issues of 
their securities in the United States 


Foreign Countries 
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market, and American bond houses par- 
ticipated with Canadian dealers in bid- 
ding for the new issues made in the 
Dominion; but from the beginning of 
April, when the United States entered 
the war, the American market has been 
preserved for the great issues of Lib- 
erty Bonds. The closing of tihs ex- 
ternal market greatly increased the ex- 
change difficulties of Canadian bankers. 
The Secretary of the Treasury gave 
permission for New York bankers to 
make a loan of $100,000,000 to the Do- 
minion Government on August 1—the 
loan being comprised of two-year five 
per cents. issued at 98—and this helped 
to keep exchange rates stable for a 
time. Two months later, in October, 
the action of Canadian bankers in bring- 
ing home their foreign balances for use 
in the special grain credit, turned the 
exchanges temporarily in Canada’s fa- 
vor—New York funds falling to a dis- 
count of 15/16 per cent. on one occa- 
sion—but a recovery ensued early in 
November with the Washington an- 
nouncement to the effect that the em- 
bargo on gold exports would be modi- 
fied to an extent to permit of shipment 
of $25,000,000 to Canada if necessary. 
Since then, although no important ship- 
ments went to Montreal, New York 
funds have been ruling at a premium 
in Canadian centres, which premiums 


Due by 


Banks in Foreign 


Call Loans 


$74,459 

$9,890 
136,098 
120,607 
135,530 
139,138 
147,146 
182,757 
171,380 
162,344 
162,344 
168,692 
178,610 
151,018 
134,483 


Total 


$112,234 
124,406 
181,152 
187,230 
217,829 
228,859 
279,211 
274,244 
256,523 
225,903 
225,903 
244,380 
245,327 
220,375 
196,178 


$37,078 
32,729 
36,481 
49,990 
55,431 
70,999 
114,804 
715,384 
66,309 
48,578 
46,578 
61,704 
50,058 
57,314 
51,355 


reached 14 per cent. by the middle of 
December, and 13 per cent. in Janu- 
ary, 1918. 

The net earnings and dividends of 
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NET EARNINGS OF CANADIAN BANKS 


Year 
Bank. Ended. 
Bank of Montreal Jct. 31 
Bank of Nova Scotia sc. 31 
*Bank of Brit. N. Amer vov. 30 
Bank of Toronto Nov. 30 
Molsons Bank . 30 
Banque Nationale . 30 
Merchants Bank of Can Apr. 30 
"Banque Provinciale . $1 
Union Bank of Can tov. 30 
Can. Bank of Commerce vov. 30 
Royal Bank of Can ‘ov. 30 
*Dominion Bank 2c. 31 
r. 30 
. SI 
Banque d’Hochelaga ‘ov. 30 
Bank of Ottawa 
‘Imperial Bank of Can 
Home Bank of Canada 
Northern Crown Bank 
*Sterling Bank of Can 
"Weyburn Security 


Total 


17,189,248 


Net Profits ————._ Dividend Paid 


1917 1916 
1916. Per Cent. 


2,200,471 12 12 
1,252,039 14 14 

546,346 ~ 6 
730,954 il 11 
582,356 11 11 
341,003 ~ 8 
950,714 10 10 
187,483 1 1 
651,184 9 9 

2,439,415 12 12 

2,111,307 12 12 
947,615 12 12 
442,525 12 12 
563,401 13 13 
546,011 9 9 
591,205 12 12 
998,960 12 
133,406 3 5 
128,761 5 nil 
136,646 6 j 

82,149 


1917. 


2,477,970 
1,295,316 


802,920 
615,515 
417,622 
1,120,309 
207,483 
163,464 
2,637,555 
2,327,979 
1,065,062 


580,230 
565,433 
616,239 
117,818 
217,059 
208,608 
152,666 


6 
549.1 


16,563,951 


*Bank of British North America results for year ending November 30, 1917, not published 


at date of writing. 
England. 


Delay arises because head office and court of directors are in London, 


2Banque Provinciale profits 1916, less provincial taxes. 

8Pominion Bank profits, 1916 and 1917, less provincial taxes. 

*Bank of Hamilton has changed the date of its fiscal year—the report not yet issued. 
‘Imperial Bank profits 1916 and 1917, less auditor’s fees. 

*Sterling Bank profits 1916 and 1917, less provincial taxes. 


7Weyburn Security Bank 1917 profits not published at date of writing. 


This bank in 1916 


declared a stock bonus of five per cent. on subscribed capital (equal to nine and one-tenth per 
cent. on paid4up capital) in addition to the regular five per cent. 


the individual banks in 1916 and 1917 
were as shown herewith: 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Taking the eighteen banks so far re- 
ported, the total profits shown by them 
is some $600,000 in excess of the total 
earned in 1916 by the whole number of 
banks; and if the earnings of the three 
banks not yet reported be estimated at 
the 1916 figures, the increase of earn- 
ings for 1917 would be $1,600,000. 
There is also a decrease in the amount 
of appropriations made subsequent to 
the declaration of profits, for covering 
depreciation of assets. These appro- 
priations in 1917 for the banks that 
have reported are less than $600,000, 
as against a total of $960,000 in 1916. 

As regards dividends, La Banque 
Nationale, after the end of its fiscal 
year on April 30, 1917, raised its rate 
of distribution from eight to nine per 


cent.; the Bank of British North Amer- 
ica, which in 1916 dropped its rate 
from eight to six, restored the eight 
per cent. rate in 1917; and the North- 
ern Crown Bank, which ceased paying 
dividends in 1915 and 1916, recom- 
menced in 1917 with a rate of five per 
cent. 

There were no bank failures in 1917; 
and while the absorption of the Quebec 
Bank by the Royal Bank of Canada 
went into effect in January, that trans- 
action was arranged in the latter part 
of 1916 and was referred to in last 
year’s review. 

Since the aggregate resources of the 
banks have greatly increased—they en- 
tered 1918 with assets $375,000,000 
iarger than at the beginning of 1917— 
and since there is strong demand, from 
Government and from their ordinary 
customers, for bank credits at good 
rates of interest, it appears that their 
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earnings in 1918 should be well main- 
tained. Conditions now prevailing 
point to an increase of profits. On the 
other hand it should be remembered 
that the extremely high level of com- 
modity prices constitutes an element of 
danger so far as the borrowing cus- 
tomers of the banks are concerned. 
Sudden readjustment of prices on an 
extensive scale might have the effect 
of throwing into the bad and doubtful 
column a considerable amount of loans 
and discounts now regarded as sound 
and healthy. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


In 1917, as in 1916, the grain crops 
in western Canada were unsatisfactory 
—dry weather in parts of Manitoba 
and Sesxatchewan led to partial fail- 
ure of the crops in certain districts. 
In the localities most affected by the 
bad conditions the yields were, in many 
cases, less than in 1916. However, 
other parts of these provinces had bet- 
ter fortune; and in Alberta the results 
were generally very good indeed. Some 
of the large farmers in that province 
had an average yield of forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. Needless to say, 
such stupendous yields, with wheat 
prices at around $2 a bushel, accord- 
ing to distance from the basic point, 
meant fortunes for the farmers so cir- 
cumstanced. Taking the three prairie 
provinces of the west, their annual 
yields of wheat, oats and barley from 
1907 to the present time have been as 
shown herewith: 

Bushels. 
Wheat. 


.e+ 70,922,584 
. 96,863,689 

. +++ 119,200,000 
+ 1 1101;236;000 
». . - 169,725,000 
. . 196,000,000 
188,878,006 

... . 134,445,000 
5... .330,350,000 
>. 22198,700,000 
. . 205,000,000 


B hal B hal 
Oats. Barley. 
74,513,000 19,187,000 
108,987,000 24,050,000 
30,542,000 
7,130,000 
33,300,009 
49,600,000 
35,432,000 





The large money value of the crops 
caused great activity at all western 
clearing centres. It also created an un- 
usual demand for currency, and swelled 
the deposits of banks with many 
branches in the grain fields. 
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According to tables published in the 
annual review number of the “Mone- 
tary Times” of Toronto, the total value 
of the primary production in all Canada 
in 1917 was $1,507,687,000, which rep- 
resents an increase of $232,000,000 as 
compared with 1916, and a gain of no 
less than $532,000,000 as compared 
with 1914. The accompanying table 
shows how the different items compare 
in the three years referred to: 


(Thousands omitted.) 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION 
1914. 1916. 


1917. 
$886,494 $1,089,687 
172,830 173,000 
177,201 195,000 
39,208 50,000 


Field crops. .$638,580 
Forests ..... 176,672 
Mines 128,863 
Fisheries .... 31,264 





$975,379 $1,275,734 $1,507,687 

Since 1908 the value of the produc- 
tion has more than doubled. Although 
this is to some extent due to high prices, 
it is to be remembered that the Cana- 
dian capacity to produce has been 
steadily enlarged. 


MUNITIONS AND SHIPBUILDING 


Apparently the munition industry 
lagged considerably during the second 
half of 1917. It revised somewhat 
later in the year as a result of orders 
placed in Canada by the United States 
Government. The Canadian shell-mak- 
ing plants are said to be in shape to 
take a considerable volume of Ameri- 
can contracts should they be offered. 
It is said that they could give valuable 
assistance in expediting the prepara- 
tions for supplying the new American 
armies; also if large American war con- 
tracts are placed in Canada, the de- 
velopment would help to equalize the 
exchange situation as affecting the two 
countries. 

Meantime, to partly offset the pro- 
spective decline in shell-making, Can- 
ada is developing a respectable ship- 
building industry. The principal plants 
are located at Montreal, Toronto, Col- 
lingwood, Port Arthur, Welland, Van- 
couver and several other places. At 
present 112 large vessels are under 
contract, the aggregate value being 
$90,000,000. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada’s foreign trade for the cal- 
endar year 1917 amounted to $2,550,- 
000,000, or over $300 per capita. This 
compares with a total trade of $1,850,- 
000,000 in 1916, and of $850,000,000 
in 1914. Therefore the foreign trade 
(value) has trebled in three years. The 
startling change in trade balance since 
the beginning of the war is shown 
herewith. 


CANADIAN TRADE 


(Thousands omitted) 
Excess of 
Exports. Exports. 
$542,297 
324,980 
163,582 
*102,024 


Imports. 
$1,005,133 $1,547,430 
766,726 1,091,706 
450,547 614,129 
481,319 279,295 


*Excess of imports. 


figures 


Judged superficially, these 
foreign 


point to an easy situation in 
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exchange, but as a matter of fact the 
Dominion’s exchange position has been 
difficult. Difficulty has arisen because a 
large part of the surplus of exports is 
represented by loans to Great Britain, 
while there has been at the same time 
a heavy balance on trade account with 
the United States to be settled in cash. 

There was a slight improvement as 
regards immigration in 1917, doubtless 
as a result of the very high prices rul- 
ing for agricultural products. During 
the immigration season of 1916 (April 
to October inclusive) the immigrants 
numbered 46,156; and in the same sea- 
son of 1917 they were 57,685. The 
new settlers came mostly from the 
United States—the number from that 
country being 35,750 in 1916 and 53,- 
039 in 1917. There are expectations 
that American farmers in search of 
cheap lands will be considerably in evi- 
dence during the spring months of 
1918. 


UE 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 


HAT the people of this country are 
practising a most important form 
of thrift appears from the last annual 
statement of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. 
The Equitable’s outstanding insur- 
ance now aggregates $1,754,868,908. 
The new insurance paid for in 1917 
amounted to $251,344,000, an increase 
of $41,637,000 over 1916, and the larg- 
est single year’s business in the history 
of the society. 
Payments to policyholders in 1917 
totalled $62,831,172. 
The following items are from the 
fifty-eighth annual statement. 


Assets, December 31, 1917......$576,837,343 
Insurance reserve $471,914,234 
Other liabilities. . 13,620,304—$485,534,538 
Surplus reserves: 
For distribution to 
policyholders in 
1918 $16,065,192 
Awaiting appor- 
tionment on de- 
ferred dividend 
policies 63,592,355 
For contingencies. 11,645,258—$ 91,302,805 


$576,837,343 


During the year the Equitable in- 
vested $45,889,556 at an average yield 
of five and twenty-four hundredths per 
cent. 

The mortality rate in 1917 was the 
lowest for the last twenty-five years. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 








CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Savings Banks as Shareholders 
in Banks of Discount 


Ts Savings Bank Law of Massa- 


chusetts permits savings banks 

to invest in bank stocks, and this 
form of investment has obtained in 
these banks for years past. 

Of late, however, the savings banks 
have been gradually withdrawing from 
this form of investment, due to the 
double liability assumed in such cases. 
The case of Korbly vs. Springfield In- 
stitution for Savings illustrates the risk 
and emphasizes the dangers of this 
form of investment for an institution 
of such character. 

The Pynchon National Bank became 
insolvent and a receiver was appointed 
to liquidate its affairs. Among the as- 
sets were certain bonds of the Amer- 
ican Writing Paper Company, of the 
par value of $577,000 which had de- 
preciated about 35 per cent. The 
Comptroller of the Currency levied 
an assessment upon the stockholders. 
These savings banks were among the 
shareholders, and it was arranged that 
all stockholders except the banks should 
purchase these bonds at 95 cents on 
the dollar. This purchase price was 
an advance of 30 cents on the dollar 
over the market price, and the excess 
payment of each shareholder equalled 
82 per cent. of the assessment. These 
bonds were illegal for savings banks to 
hold, and they were permitted to pay 
the receiver the required advance over 
the market price without purchasing 
the bonds. For these payments the 
banks received no consideration other 
than joining with the other share- 


holders in discharging their liability. 


The results anticipated by this set- 





tlement were not realized and the 
Comptroller made a second assessment 
of $49.00 on each share. The banks 
refused to pay and suit was instituted, 
and resulted in favor of the banks, 
which was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals and also by the Supreme 
Court. 

Without going into the details of 
the case, enough has been cited to show 
the danger of this form of investment 
for a bank of the character such as a 
savings institution, the three banks in- 
volved in this litigation having lost 
over $50,000 as a result of the statu- 
tory liability which attended their hold- 
ing of the stock. See case above stated 
in this issue. 


& 


When the Savings Bank 
Comes Before the Court 


The fundamental difference between 
the Bank of Discount and the Savings 
Bank in so far as the depositors are 
concerned, is not a question of great 
moment under ordinary conditions, but 
just as soon as litigation over an ac- 
count begins, the relationship becomes 
important and the difference is then 
so marked that it becomes the deciding 
factor in the case. 

The relation of a bank of discount to 
the depositor is that of debtor and 
creditor, and is governed by the gener- 
al law pertaining to such a relationship ; 
but the relationship of a savings bank 
to a depositor is one of pure contract. 
This contract is evidenced by the pass 
book given to each depositor, which con- 
tains the rules under which the deposit 
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is made. This contract, in short, stip- 
ulates that the deposit is payable on 
presentation of the pass book, together 
with the order of the depositor, or his 
duly accredited representative, and by 
the acceptance of the book he agrees 
that payments so made shall be binding. 

The question arises: Can the bank, 
by subsequent amendment, alter these 
conditions so as to bind the depositor? 
It is essential that the by-laws shali 
make due provision for such a contin- 
gency. For instance: A certain bank, 
desiring to change the rules under 
which it receives savings accounts, 
amended the by-laws in accordance with 
the provisions of its by-laws, but 
through an oversight on the part of the 
officers who drew up the original by- 
laws, no provision was made for noti- 
fying the depositors by general notice, 
so as to bind them to any subsequent 
changes. 

The amendment in this instance 
meant an increased earning power to 
the bank of $3,000 per year, provided 
the depositors could be bound by a pub- 
lished notice. There being no provision 
for such notice, it became necessary to 
notify each depositor of the change be- 
fore it could legally be made binding 
upon them, which required a large 
amount of work, and a long delay be- 
fore the object was accomplished. 

In the present number, we present a 
Massachusetts case covering such a 
point. The by-laws, as they existed 
when the account was opened, were 
changed, and this change became a 
pivotal point in the case. The Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts holds 
that the depositor is not bound by such 
a by-law until it is brought to his at- 
tention, but there can be no doubt that 
if in the original contract the depositor 
agrees to be bound by a general notice, 
any alteration made in accordance with 
such a provision would be sustained. 

The case mentioned more particularly 
pertains to the question of wrongful 
payment. The courts have consistently 
sustained payments made upon savings 
bank pass books, where the forgery was 
so cleverly done as to deceive an ordi- 
narily careful and competent teller. In 
this case, a “society account’”’ was open- 
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ed, payment to be made on the order 
of the treasurer, president and finan- 
cial secretary with seal. Subsequently, 
the treasurer signed a card assenting 
to the new by-laws of the bank, but 
forged the name of the other officers. 
He drew various sums upon forged or- 
ders, the deposit book in each instance 
being presented, and the court holds 
that in spite of the fact that the society 
presumably agreed that payments made 
on presentation of the book were bind- 
ing, it was, nevertheless, liable for 
negligence in not discovering that the 
orders were forged. 

The case emphasizes the necessity of 
extreme care in handling the accounts 
of societies, and proper authentication 
of changes in the officials authorized to 
draw; and also, the necessity of a com- 
plete and comprehensive set of rules 
properly promulgated so that as a de- 
fense, the bank may claim assent to the 
by-laws, which, with due care, will be 
its safeguard where fraud has been com- 
mitted. See Societe de Bienfaisance vs. 
Peoples Savings Bank. 


Leading Cases 





Savings Banks as Stockholders 
in National Bank 


U. S. Supreme Court 


Discretion of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency—WNational Banks Insolvency 


U. S. Supreme Court, Dec. 10, 1917 
KORBLY VS. SPRINGFIELD INST. FOR SAVINGS 


A large executive discretion is given to 
the Comptroller in respect to adjusting as- 
sessments made by him so that national 
bank shareholders may not be burdened 
by paying more than is necessary or at 
a time when the money for any reaon can- 
not be advantageously used. 

The Comptroller had power to recall a 
first assessment against national bank 
shareholders either in whole or in part, and 
to thereafter make a second assessment 
when an arrangement with shareholders 
failed to produce the expected result. 














There being no definite expression in the 
record as to whether payments by national 
bank shareholders to receive or assist in 
paying the bank’s indebtedness were to be 
applied on the shareholders’ statutory 
liability, the Supreme Court on appeal is 
required to decide which contention is more 
reasonable and probable considering all 
facts and circumstances stipulated and 
proved. 

Payments by shareholder savings banks 
to receiver of a national bank to aid in 
payment of national bank’s liabilities made 
under a verbal arrangement and approval 
of the Comptroller held to have been made 
with intention that they should be applied 
to diminish the statutory liability of the 
shareholder banks, natural justice, as dis- 
tinguished from a technical conclusion, re- 
quiring such construction, and since pay- 
ments not to be so applied would be sub- 
stantially unauthorized gifts. 


Appeals by Charles A. Korbly, re- 
ceiver of the Pynchon National Bank, 
and the Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings and others, from judgment of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit (Springfield Inst. 
for Savings v. Pepper, 134 C. C. A. 
502, 218 Fed. 814) affirming a judg- 
ment in favor of the Springfield Insti- 
tution for Savings and others. Affirmed. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Mr. Justice Clarke delivered the opin- 
ion of the Court. 

These two cases are appeals from 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit, which were heard and 
will be decided together. 

The Pynchon National Bank of 
Springfield, Mass., with a capital stock 
of $200,000, divided into 2,000 shares 
of $100 each, became insolvent and in 
June, 1901, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency appointed a receiver to liquidate 
its affairs. 

Upon examination there were found 
among its assets bonds of the American 
Writing Paper Company, of the par 
value of $577,000, which the bank had 
purchased at a discount, but which, at 
the time of the transaction we are about 
to consider, had so depreciated that 
they were worth on the market only 65 
cents on the dollar. 

A consideration of the condition of 
the bank resulted on March 18, 1902, in 
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an assessment by the Comptroller on 
the shareholders of their full statutory 
liability of 100 per cent., payable on 
the 15th day of the following May. 

Thereupon a plan was devised under 
which it was proposed that all of the 
shareholders, except the three defend- 
ant savings banks, should purchase from 
the receiver the paper company bonds 
at 95 cents on the dollar, each share- 
holder to purchase one bond of $1,000 
for every three shares of stock owned 
by him. This purchase price was an 
advance over the market price of 30 
cents on the dollar and the excess pay- 
ment by each shareholder would equal 
82 per cent. of the assessment which 
had been made by the Comptroller. Be- 
cause they lacked corporate power to 
invest in such bonds the savings banks 
with the approval of the Comptroller 
and shareholders were to pay to the 
receiver the required advance over the 
market price without purchasing their 
quota of the bonds. 

The Comptroller cordially approved 
of this proposed purchase, and in a let- 
ter to the board of directors of the in- 
solvent bank, the contents of which 
were intended to be and were communi- 
cated to its shareholders while the plan 
was under consideration, he stated that 
it would result in a settlement of the 
affairs of the bank highly satisfactory 
for all interests concerned, and that he 
was satisfied that if such sale of the 
bonds were made the receiver would 
be able to promptly pay all of the cred- 
itors in full, but that if the plan failed 
and it became necessary to sell the 
bonds on the market there would be no 
escape from an assessment of 100 per 
cent. against the shareholders. 

This proposed settlement was ap- 
proved by all of the shareholders, and 
the defendant banks made payment to 
the receiver as follows: The Spring- 
field Institution for Savings, $30,- 
360.17; the Springfield Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank, $9,820; and the Hampden 
Savings Bank, $5,319.16. For these pay- 
ments the banks did not receive any 
consideration other than the joining of 
the other shareholders in the plan, to- 
gether with the anticipated saving of 
18 per cent. of the assessment which 
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the Comptroller had made against them. 
The bonds allotted the banks were sold 
at the market price. 

After the completion of this bond 
transaction, the receiver, under instruc- 
tions from the Comptroller, on July 22, 
1902, wrote to the shareholders as fol- 
lows: 


“Large amounts of securities sold 
make it probable that the payment of 
the assessment will not be required. The 
Comptroller has accordingly decided to 
withdraw this assessment and I have 
been instructed to suspend any action 
to enforce its payment. This withdraw- 
al is made, however, without prejudice 
to the right of the Comptroller to levy 
and collect any assessment or assess- 
ments that may hereafter be necessary.” 


The results anticipated from this 
action on the part of the shareholders 
were not realized, and in order to sat- 
isfy the still unpaid debts of the bank 
and interest and costs of administra- 
tion, the Comptroller on December 28, 
1906, made a second assessment of $49 
on each share of stock. The banks re- 
fusing to pay this second assessment, 
this suit was instituted against them 
in the District Court, and resulted in 
a holding in favor of the defendants, 
which was affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in the decision which is now 
under review. 

It will be necessary to consider but 
two questions, viz.: (1) Was the sec- 
ond assessment invalid because the 
Comptroller did not withdraw and had 
no legal authority to withdraw the first 
assessment? and (2) was it the under- 
standing that the payments made by 
the savings banks should be applied on 
the assessment for their statutory lia- 
bility, so that they remained liable for 
only 18 per cent. additional? 

From the earliest days of the ad- 
ministration of the National Banking 
Act to this case attempts have been 
made in many forms to give to it a tech- 
nical construction which would so re- 
strict the power of the Comptroller as 
to greatly delay and impede the settle- 
ment of the affairs of insolvent banks. 
But this court has uniformly declined 
to narrow the act by construction and 
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has placed a liberal interpretation upon 
its provisions to promote its plain pur- 
pose of expeditiously and justly wind- 
ing up the affairs and paying the debts 
of such unfortunate institutions. Stude- 
baker v. Perry, 184 U. S. 258; Ken- 
nedy v. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; United 
States v. Knox, 102 U. S. 422; Bushnell 
v. Leland, 164 U. S. 684, and Bowden 
v. Johnson, 107 U. S. 251. There is 
nothing in the act to prevent the Comp- 
troller from withdrawing an assessment 
before it is paid, or when it is partly 
paid, if it should be concluded that fur- 
ther payment is not necessary, and no 
form is prescribed in which such action 
shall be taken by him. A large execu- 
tive discretion is given to the Comp- 
troller in this respect to adjust the as- 
sessments made to the exigencies of 
each case, so that the shareholders may 
not be burdened by paying more than 
is necessary or at a time when the 
money for any reason cannot be ad- 
vantageously used. The wisdom of giv- 
ing such large discretion to the Comp- 
troller finds excellent illustration in the 
case before us. All persons interested 
in this bond transaction were convinced 
in July, 1902, that further payment 
than that which had been made would 
not be needed, and a construction should 
not be given to the act, its specific terms 
not requiring it, which would prevent 
such action as was taken by the Comp- 
troller in withdrawing for the time be- 
ing the unpaid portion of the first as- 
sessment. We conclude that the claim 
that the Comptroller did not have power 
to recall the first assessment in whole 
or in part is unsound in principle and 
wholly unsupported by the terms of 
the act or by court decisions. 

The remaining question is: Was it 
the understanding that the payments 
to the receiver should be applied upon 
the statutory liability of the savings 
banks for which assessment, then in full 
force, had been made by the Comp- 
troller? 

The case was tried in large part upon 
a stipulation as to the facts, which con- 
tains the following: 


“Inasmuch as it was ultra vires of 
savings banks under the statutes of the 
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commonwealth, as the receiver and 
comptroller at the time well knew, to 
purchase such bonds as an investment, 
it was arranged with the knowledge and 
approval of the comptroller and the re- 
ceiver that the savings banks in ques- 
tion, instead of purchasing their pro- 
portion of the bonds, should pay the 
difference between their market value 
and what the national bank paid for 
them.” 


And also this: 


The checks of the banks were received 
“without any agreement on the part 
of the Comptroller or receiver that the 
payments thereby made should in whole 
or in part discharge the liability of 
the savings banks for or on account 
of the indebtedness of the national bank 
and any stock assessments, excepting 
so far if at all, as such agreement or 
obligation may be lawfully implied from 
the facts stated in this stipulation and 
such evidence as may be introduced.” 


It is argued for the receiver that if 
it had been understood or intended that 
the payments by the banks should be 
credited on the outstanding assessment 
this would very certainly have found 
written expression, if not. elsewhere, 
in the receipts given and received for 
the payments. 

It is notable that, although this 
bond purchase involved more than half 
a million dollars, the terms and pur- 
poses of it were not expressed in any 
writing, either between the shareholders 
themselves or between the receiver and 
the shareholders, which indicates that 
the transaction, while large, seemed 
simple to the men of affairs engaged in 
it, and that to their minds, at least, the 
implication from the payments to be 
made could not be doubtful. The share- 
holders who purchased the bonds had 
the prospect—how valuable it was the 
record does not indicate, but still a 
prospect—of recouping their losses 
through a later increase in the market 
value of the bonds, but the savings 
banks had no such prospect, because, 
not having legal authority to make such 
purchase, their payment of what equaled 
82 per cent. of the assessment against 
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them was a naked payment, without 
chance of reimbursement, in whole or in 
part, from any source. 

The evidence introduced in addition 
to the stipulation of facts is slight, con- 
sisting of contemporaneous entries in 
the corporation record and account 
books of the banks, and the indorse- 
ment on the checks by which payment 
was made. This evidence is not con- 
clusive, but the implications from it, 
such as they are, are favorable to the 
contention of the banks. 

Since no clearly definite expression 
is found in the record either that these 
payments were or were not to be ap- 
plied on the shareholding liability of 
the savings banks, we are required to 
decide which contention of the parties is 
the more reasonable and probable, hav- 
ing regard to all the facts and circum- 
stances, stipulated and proved in the 
case. 

There being no evidence to the con- 
trary, we must adopt the assumption of 
ordinary life and of law that the trus- 
tees for the savings banks acted law- 
fully, within the limits of their powers, 
and we must also have regard to the 
long-settled rule of law that where 
neither the debtor nor the creditor has 
applied payments before controversy 
has arisen, the courts will make appli- 
cation of them in a manner to accom- 
plish the ends of justice. United 
States v. Kirkpatrick, 9 Wheat. 720; 
National Bank v. Mechanics’ Bank, 94 
U. S. 437. When to this we add that 
natural justice, as distinguished from 
a technical conclusion, requires that the 
savings banks be allowed credit for 
the payments that they have made, since 
thereby the creditors of the insolvent 
bank may get the benefit of the full 
statutory liability of the shareholders 
without a new and unanticipated obli- 
gation being imposed on the stockhold- 
ing banks, we are compelled to resolve 
any doubt in which the record might 
otherwise leave us in favor of the de- 
fendants. It is impossible for us to 
conclude that the officials of these sav- 
ings banks, trustees as they were for 
their depositors and stockholders, and 
having in mind the limitations on their 
powers, as the stipulation declares that 
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they and the receiver did have, should 
have made these considerable payments 
in such a manner as not to at all dimin- 
ish the statutory liability of their banks, 
especially since payments not made to 
be applied on the assessment would be 
substantially unauthorized gifts, for, 
as we have said, the banks had no pros- 
pect, as the other stockholders had, of 
being reimbursed for such payments by 
the possible rise in the market value of 
the bonds. 

It results that the decree of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals must be affirmed, 
but not on the ground stated in the 
opinion of that court, and that the sec- 
ond assessment must be held void be- 
cause excessive. This, however, with- 
out prejudice to the making of another 
assessment by the Comptroller upon 
the shareholding banks for the differ- 
ence, if needed, between the amount 
paid and the amount of an assessment 
for the full statutory liability. 

Affirmed. 38 Sup. Ct. Rep. 88. 
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Savings Banks 


MAssACHUSETTS 


Wrongful Payment—Contract of Bank 
and Depositor—B y-Laws— 
Forgery 


Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
Nov. 30, 1917 


SOCIETE DE BIENFAISANCE ST. JEAN, ETC., VS. 
PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


SAME VS. WORCESTER CO. INST. FOR SAVINGS 


The rights of a savings bank and its de- 
positor, apart from the bank’s equitable de- 
fenses that the depositor’s treasurer drew 
money on forged orders, depend on the 
terms of the contract when the account was 
opened. 

A savings bank depositor’s written as- 
sent by its treasurer at the time of deposit 
“to all the regulations of the institution” 
did not read into the contract the by-law 
subsequently enacted that when a deposit 
book has been lost or destroyed immediate 
notice should be given, and that the bank 
would not be responsible for loss sustained 
when the depositor has not given notice 
of theft or loss of his book; if payment 
was made on its presentation, of which by- 
law the depositor had no knowledge. 
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Independently of.a savings bank’s negli- 
gence, it was responsible to a depositor for 
payments made on the forged orders of the 
depositor’s treasurer, even if when pay- 
ments were made the deposit book was pre- 
sented. 

A depositor in a savings bank which had 
no knowledge of a by-law of the bank made 
after the deposit contract was not bound by 
such by-law, and the original deposit con- 
tract remained unaffected thereby. 

(117 N. E. Rep.) 


Actions by the Société De Bienfai- 
sance St. Jean Baptiste De Millbury 
against the People’s Savings Bank and 
against the Worcester County Institu- 
tion for Savings. There were findings 
for plaintiff, and plaintiff and defend- 
ants except. Exceptions of each party 
overruled. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


This is an action of contract for the 
recovery of a deposit and dividends. 
The pleadings are made a part of this 
bill of exceptions. 

It was tried before the court without 
a jury, together with a case brought by 
the plaintiff against the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings. 

The court made the following find- 
ing of facts: 


The treasurer of the plaintiff opened 
an account with the defendant bank in 
the name of the plaintiff on July 6, 
1898, by depositing the sum of $1,000. 
He subscribed to the by-laws of the 
defendant and gave the defendant in- 
structions that payments be made to the 
treasurer of the plaintiff on order 
signed by the president and financial 
secretary and witnessed by the record- 
ing secretary under seal. 

In 1902 Joseph Bazinett became 
treasurer of the society. On November 
21, 1912, Bazinett signed and delivered 
to the defendant a card assenting to the 
present by-laws of the defendant. On 
this card Bazinett forged the names of 
the president, financial secretary and 
recording secretary. Bazinett drew 
money from the account in the defend- 
ant’s bank as follows: 

1912, November 6, $300 by check to 
the Millbury National Bank. 
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1913, April 4, $200 by check to the 
order of the plaintiff. 


May 9, $200 by check to Millbury 
National Bank. 

July 9, $200 in cash. 

November 7, $200 in cash. 

December 17, $200 in cash. 

1914, Feb. 5, $200 in cash. 

April 27, $200 in cash. 

July 15, $20 in cash. 


The sums were all drawn upon or- 
ders purporting to be signed by the 
president, the financial secretary and 
recording secretary and treasurer. All 
of these names were forged by Joseph 
Bazinett, the treasurer, except his own. 
The orders were all stamped with the 
seal of the society. The deposit book 
was presented to the bank when each 
sum was drawn and the amount was 
deducted from the account. 

All of the foregoing sums, except the 
$200 drawn on November 7, 1913, were 
deposited to the credit of the plaintiff 
in the Millbury National Bank, and 
were used for the payment of sick bene- 
fits and other legal obligations of the 
plaintiff. 

Bazinett embezzled from the plain- 
tiff money which he collected from mem- 
bers and their income of the society to 
an amount at least equal to the sums 
which he withdrew from the defendant 
bank. The sums thus collected and em- 
bezzled were not deposited to the credit 
of the society. By using the money 
withdrawn from the defendant bank to 
pay the obligations of the plaintiff, 
Bazinett was enabled to postpone the 
time when his embezzlements would be 
discovered. 

The sum of $200 collected by Bazi- 
nett on November 9, 1913, was never 
deposited to the credit of the plaintiff, 
but was misappropriated by Bazinett. 

The court finds that the defendant 
was negligent in not discovering that 
the orders were forged before it hon- 
ored them. 

Auditors were appointed by the 
plaintiff to examine the accounts of the 
treasurer. They made these examina- 
tions sometimes semi-annally and some- 
times quarterly. These auditors did 
not discover that Bazinett was misap- 
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propriating money or drawing money 
from the defendant bank on forged or- 
ders unti! after July 15, 1914. If these 
auditors had made a reasonably care- 
ful examination of the treasurer’s ac- 
counts, and had made an investigation 
to determine the amount on deposit in 
the defendant bank, they would have 
discovered at each examination after 
November 6, 1912, that the treasurer 
was withdrawing money without author- 
ity. 

Braley, J. The rights of the parties 
apart from their equitable defence de- 
pends on the terms of the contracts 
shown by the record, when the accounts 
were opened. Wall vs. Provident In- 
stitution for Savings, 6 Allen, 320; 
Wallace vs. Lowell Institution for Sav- 
ings, 7 Gray, 134, 137; White vs. 
Franklin Bank, 22 Pick. 181; Heath 
vs. New Bedford Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co., 184 Mass. 481, 483, 69 N. E. 215. 
In the first case it is unnecessary to de- 
cide whether the bank would have been 
exonerated if article 1 of the by-laws 
had been inserted in the contract, that: 

“When any money is withdrawn, the 
book given to the depositor must be 
brought to the bank to have the amount 
entered therein. If the book has been 
lost or destroyed, written notice must 
be given to the treasurer, and if the 
loss shall be proved to the satisfaction 
of the board of investment, they may 
direct the account to be paid without 
the book; but the institution will not 
be responsible for loss sustained if pay- 
ment is made on presentation of the 
book with a spurious order, if such no- 
tice has not been given and received.” 
—for the by-law as printed in the de- 
posit book reads: 


“When a book is lost, the owner 
thereof must give immediate notice to 
the treasurer; otherwise the institution 
will not be responsible if the money 
should be paid upon a forged order ac- 
companied by the book.” 


See Goldrick vs. Bristol County Sav- 
ings Bank, 123 Mass. 320; Donlan vs. 
Provident Institution for Savings, 127 
Mass. 184. 

Nor did the plaintiff's written assent 
by its treasurer at the time of deposit, 
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“to all the regulations of the institu- 
tion,” read into the contract the by-law 
subsequently enacted, that “When a 
deposit book has been lost or destroyed, 
immediate written notice should be giv- 
en to the treasurer. As the officers of 
the institution may be unable to identi- 
fy every depositor, the corporation will 
not be responsible for loss sustained, 
when a depositor has not given notice 
in writing of his book having been 
stolen or lost, if payment be made in 
whole or in part on account of such 
book on presentation. In all cases, a 
payment upon presentation of a deposit 
book shall be a full and complete dis- 
charge to the corporation for the amount 
so paid,” of which the plaintiff had no 
knowledge. Kimins vs. Boston Five 
Cents Savings Bank, 141 Mass. 33; 
Hudson vs. Roxbury Institution for 
Savings, 176 Mass. 522. It is plain that 
independently of the finding that the 
defendant had been negligent, the bank 
is responsible for the payments made on 
the forged orders of the plaintiff's 
treasurer, even if when the payments 
were made the deposit book was pre- 
sented. Jochumsen vs. Suffolk Savings 
Bank, 3 Allen, 87; Kingsley vs. Whit- 
man Savings Bank, 182 Mass. 252. 

What has been said also disposes of 
the defence urged in the second case, 
where the contract and deposit were 
made July 6, 1898, and the by-law, 
that ‘““Any payment made to any per- 
son who presents a deposit book of this 
bank, or who shall present an order for 
the payment of money accompanied with 
such deposit book purporting to have 
been signed by the person to whom 
such book belongs, shall be deemed 
to be for the bank as good and effectu- 
al a payment as that made to the own- 
er of such deposit book,” was passed 
on April 26, 1902, by which the plain- 
tiff, who had no knowledge of it was 
not bound, and the original contract 
remained unaffected. 

It is further contended, that the 
plaintiffs are estopped by their negli- 
gent failure to discover the treasurer’s 
peculations. Doubtless the plaintiffs 
are charged with knowledge of the en- 
tries in their books of account. Allen vs. 
Puritan Trust Co., 211 Mass. 409. The 
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plaintiff's auditors however, who either 
semiannually or quarterly examined the 
treasurer’s accounts, did not discover 
that the treasurer was misappropriating 
the funds, or obtaining money from the 
defendants on forged orders until after 
July 15, 1914, although if they “had 
made a reasonably careful examination 
of the treasurer’s accounts and had 
made an investigation to determine the 
amount of deposit in the defendant 
bank they would have discovered at 
each examination after November 6, 
1912, that the treasurer was withdraw- 
ing money without authority.” But the 
judge found generally for the plaintiff. 
The remissness of the auditors is not 
evidence of the plaintiff’s participation 
in the treasurer’s fraud, and as matter 
of law it furnishes no justification to 
the defendants to deprive the plaintiffs 
of their property through honoring 
forged orders. Atlantic Mills vs. In- 
dian Orchard Mills, 147 Mass. 268. 
But if the defences of payment and of 
estoppel fall away, the defendants also 
severally answered that it would be in- 
equitable to permit the plaintiff to re- 
cover, and that they should be abso- 
lutely and unconditionally relieved from 
the respective claims. R. L. c. 173, 
section 28. And no question having 
been raised as to whether an equitable 
defence had been properly pleaded, the 
presiding judge ruled that the plain- 
tiff’s demands should be reduced pro- 
portionally, to which rulings the plain- 
tiffs excepted. The forged orders on 
both banks aggregated $3,375, of which 
the defaulting treasurer used or appro- 
priated $250, the remaining $3,125 was 
deposited by him in the plaintiff's name 
and to its credit in the Millbury Na- 
tional Bank. The judge found and 
ruled that of the total amount the plain- 
tiff could recover only $250. The 
method by which the embezzlement was 
accomplished is described as follows: 
“Bazinett embezzled from the plain- 
tiff money which he collected from 
members, and other income of the so- 
ciety to an amount at least equal to the 
sum which he withdrew from the de- 
fendant bank. The sums thus collected 
and embezzled were not deposited to 
the credit of the society. By using the 
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money withdrawn from the defendant 
bank to pay the obligations of the plain- 
tiff, Bazinett was enabled to postpone 
the time when his embezzlements would 
be discovered.” 

It was decided in: Barton vs. Rad- 
clyffe, 149 Mass. 275, that to maintain 
an equitable defence under the statute, 
“such a defence must be one within the 
rules and principles of equity jurispru- 
dence.” While in the beginning the 
treasurer alone knew of the transac- 
tions, the defendants upon discovery of 
the fraud could have maintained an ac- 
tion to recover back the money from the 
plaintiff, who constructively if not actu- 
ally came into possession when the de- 
posits were made in the national bank 
in its name from which from time to 
time sick benefits and other legal obli- 
gations of the plaintiff were satisfied. 
Atlantic Cotton Mills vs. Indian 
Orchard Mills, 147 Mass. 268; Foote 
vs. Cotting, 195 Mass. 55. According- 
ly the money of the defendants to the 
extent shown by the record not only 
has gone in satisfaction of the plaintiff's 
legitimate pecuniary obligations, but 
upon its discovery of the source from 
which the funds had been obtained no 
offer of restitution ever was made. Or 
if otherwise put, the defendants under 
the contracts owe the amount of the de- 
posits with interest. But the plaintiff 
has already received and appropriated 
to its own use moneys of the defend- 
ants nearly equal to the deposits. It is 
unnecessary to determine whether the 
defendants could have pleaded in set- 
off for money had and received. See 
Foote vs. Cotting, 195 Mass. 55. 

The plaintiff did not demur to the 
equitable defence, that the remedy at 
law was plain and adequate, and it is 
plain that the defendants could have 
maintained a bill for an accounting in 
which relief could have been given by 
a money decree. Newell vs. Hadley, 
206 Mass. 335; Bremer vs. Williams, 
210 Mass. 256. The defendants there- 
fore can avail themselves of this de- 
fence under which a double amercement 
is averted with full satisfaction of the 
plaintiff’s contractual demands. We 
have examined all of the alleged errors, 
and finding no grounds for reversal the 
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exceptions of each party should be over- 
ruled. 


So ordered. (117 N. E. Rep. 921.) 
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Misapplication of Funds 


WISscoNSIN 


Guardianship—Payment of Deposits in 
Fiduciary Account—Conversion 


Supreme Court, Wisconsin, Dec. 4, 1917 


BROVAN VS. KYLE, ET AL. 


Where a guardian presented for deposit 
to his individual account a check payable 
to himself as guardian and indorsed by 
him as such, receiving credit for the amount, 
and being individually indebted to the bank 
on a note secured by collateral of equal 
value, drew a check payable to the bank 
and received his note and collateral, and an 
action was brought against the surety on 
the guardian’s bond, the surety, on filing 
an affidavit for bringing in the bank, was 
entitled to an order therefor under St. 1915, 
section’ 2610, providing that a defendant 
who shows by affidavit that if he be liable 
in the action he will have a right of action 
against a third person not a party for the 
amount of the recovery against him may, 
upon due notice to such person and to the 
opposing party, apply to the court for an 
order making such third person a party de- 
fendant. 

(165 N. W. Rep.) 


Action by Blanche Lucille Brovan 
against John Kyle and others. From 
the judgment rendered, defendant 
named appeals. Reversed as to defend- 
ant bank only, and remanded, with di- 
rections. 


STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 


Action against the sureties upon a 
guardian’s bond. One Carroll Lucas 
was appointed guardian of the estate 
of plaintiff, and John Kyle and George 
Kyle signed his bond as sureties. Lucas 
died insolvent and indebted to the es- 
tate of his ward in the sum of $719.97, 
with interest thereon at six per cent. 
from January 1, 1912. George Kyle 
was also dead, and one E. J. Bates 
the administrator of his estate was 
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made a party defendant. The defend- 
ant John Kyle petitioned the court, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 2610, 
Stats. 1915, to make the Bank of Me- 
nomonie a defendant on the ground that 
if plaintiff recovered the bank would be 
liable to him for the amount of such re- 
covery or a substantial part thereof. 
The court granted the petition. The 
trial resulted in a judgment in favor 
of plaintiff for $719.97 and costs 
against the defendants John Kyle and 
E. J. Bates as administrator of the es- 
tate of George Kyle, and in a dismissal 
upon the merits with costs as against 
the Bank of Menomonie. From such a 
judgment the defendant John Kyle ap- 
pealed. 

Vinje, J. (after stating the facts as 
above). For some years prior to March 


20, 1911, Carroll Lucas had kept an 
individual deposit account with the 
Bank of Menomonie, which on the date 
mentioned amounted to $6.80. He that 
day presented to the cashier of the bank 
a check for deposit to his individual 
account for $1,250 payable to Carroll 


Lucas, guardian, and indorsed, Carroll 
Lucas, guardian. The cashier took note 
of the fact that Carroll Lucas, guardian, 
was the payee, and of the form of the 
indorsement and credited the amount of 
the check, afterwards collected by the 
bank, to Lucas’ individual account. The 
check in fact belonged to Lucas’ ward, 
the plaintiff herein. Lucas was indebt- 
ed to the bank in the sum of $700 on 
a note secured by collateral of equal 
amount and value. He drew a check 
for $850 payable to the bark, and re- 
ceived his note and collateral and $150 
in cash. The check for $850: was 
charged to his individual account. These 
transactions all took place with the 
cashier of the bank on the same day and 
immediately after the deposit of the 
$1,250 check. It was claimed by the 
appellant in his affidavit for bringing 
in the defendant bank that if he was 
liable the bank would be liable to him. 
Upon such a showing there was no 
abuse of discretion in joining the bank 
as a defendant in the action. Section 
2610, Stats. 1915, expressly provides 
for just such a situation. So far as 
applicable to this case it reads: 
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“A defendant who shows by affidavit 
that if he be held liable in the action he 
will have a right of action against a third 
person not a party to the action for the 
amount of the recovery against him, 
may, upon due notice to such person 
and to the opposing party, apply to the 
court for an order making such third 
person a party defendant in order that 
the rights of all parties may be finally 
settled in one action, and the court may 
in his discretion make such order.” 

No argument is needed to show the 
application of the section to the facts 
in this case. The court properly grant- 
ed the order making the bank a party 
defendant; for a surety on a guardian’s 
bond, if held liable thereon, is pro tanto 
subrogated to the rights of his ward and 
may follow the property of the ward’s 
estate into whomsoever hands it has 
wrongfully come. Boyle vs. North- 
western Nat. Bank of Superior, 125 
Wis. 498. 

The trial court found that the bank 
acted in good faith and lawfully re- 
ceived payment of Lucas’ debt to it from 
the proceeds of the check. That the 
cashier believed the bank had the right 
to receive payment from the trust fund 
and was guilty of no intentional fraud 
may be admitted so far as this particu- 
lar transaction is concerned. But that 
does not reach the real question at issue, 
namely, Ought not the bank from the 
evidence before it to be held as a matter 
of law to have had notice of the trust 
character of the fund and that it could 
not lawfully receive payment of Lucas’ 
debt out of it? 

The word guardian is a well-under- 
stood word of common speech, and im- 
plies to the average lay mind that a 
fund held in the capacity of a guardian 
does not belong to the guardian but to 
the ward. We speak here of the 
equitable ownership, not of the techni- 
cal legal title. The former alone is of 
importance in this case. But even the 
legal title to the fund represented by 
the check was in the ward and not in 
the guardian, and upon the death of the 
ward title thereto passes to his legal 
representative when appointed. Glass- 
poole vs. McGuine, 143 Wis. 294; Rol- 
lins vs. Marsh, 128 Mass. 116. The 
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guardian holds the estate of his ward 
only in a trust capacity. Person et al. 
vs. Merrick, 5 Wis. 231; Abrams vs. 
United States Fidelity & G. Co., 127 
Wis. 579. The cashier, therefore, when a 
check was presented to him for payment 
to Lucas, guardian, was chargeable with 
knowledge of the fact that Lucas held 
the fund thereby represented in a trust 
capacity only, and that such fund be- 
longed to Lucas’ ward. The fact that 
the cashier did not know who the ward 
was is immaterial. Being charged with 
knowledge of the trust character of the 
fund the bank could not lawfully receive 
any portion thereof in payment of the 
personal obligation of Lucas to it. Boyle 
vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank of Supe- 
rior, 125 Wis. 498; Allen vs. Puritan 
Trust Co., 211 Mass. 409. Nor did 
the fact that the check was deposited to 
the personal account of Lucas change 
the trust character of the fund. Boyle 
vs. Northwestern Nat. Bank of Supe- 
rior, 125 Wis. 498. 

Some courts have gone so far as to 
hold that if a bank permits trust funds 
to be deposited to the individual credit 
of the trustee the bank is liable if a 
loss ensues, even though the bank does 
not receive any portion of the money 
so deposited. Duckett vs. National Me- 
chanics’ Bank, 86 Md. 400. It is not 
necessary to pass upon that situation 
here, and we express no opinion as to 
the soundness of such a rule. In this 
case the bank profited by a known con- 
version of the trust fund and so it 
placed itself squarely within the prin- 
ciple that any one who profits by the 
known conversion of a trust fund must 
make restitution to the owners of the 
fund to the extent of such profit if a 
loss equal or greater thereto results 


.from the conversion. 


Some claim is made that when Lucas 
paid the bank the $700 he bought from 
it for plaintiff’s estate the collateral de- 
posited to secure his note, and therefore 
there was no conversion of the trust 
fund. The statement of the claim is a 


sufficient negation thereof. So, too, the 
argument that plaintiff was not obliged 
to look to the proceeds of this check 
because her estate had been converted 
into this fund in contravention of the 
duties of a former guardian is not well 
founded. Even if she was not obliged 
to follow it, she could elect to do so. 
Martin vs. Davis, 80 Wis. 376. And 
she has done so. The defendant bank 
is in no position to challenge such right 
of election. The bank received $700 
from Lucas, as guardian, on March 20, 
1911. The default of Lucas was 
$719.97 with interest from January 1, 
1912, at six per cent. Interest on $700 
from March 20, 1911, to January 1, 
1912, at six per cent, would amount 
to more than $719.97. Plaintiff is there- 
fore entitled to judgment against the 
Bank of Menomonie in the full amount 
of the loss to her estate, namely, 
$719.97, with interest thereon from 
January 1, 1912, at six per cent. 

Judgment reversed as to the defend- 
ant the Bank of Menomonie only, and 
the cause remanded with directions to 
enter judgment in favor of plaintiff 
against said defendant bank in the sum 
of $719.97, with interest thereon from 
January 1, 1912, at six per cent. per 
annum, and costs; with costs in this 
court in favor of the appellant John 
Kyle against said defendant Bank of 
Menomonie. 

(165 N. W. Rep. 382.) 
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Usury 


ALABAMA 


Where money is advanced by a bank, 
and the transaction is in substance a 
loan, though in form a discount of se- 
curities, and the amount taken out for 
the use of the money is in excess of the 
legal rate of interest, the transaction is 
usurious under Code 1907, section 4624. 








How Bankers Are Doing Their Bit 











BANK OF ITALY 


ROM “Bankitaly Life” we borrow 

the cut of the Bank of Italy boys 
in the service and clip the following 
from this well-known bank publica- 
tion: 

Do they look as though they had ever 
counted cash in a teller’s cage, pulled add- 
ing machine handles, figured interest, 
posted ledgers, or played baseball with the 
winning team? 

Can you imagine the change from bank- 
thought to war-thought? From Tadech’s 
lunch counter to the mess tent? From the 
old routine to the new? 

We boys and girls who are still at our 
various duties in the bank can well reflect 
what it means to be in training to go Over 
There and Over the Top when the call 
comes. 

And every one of our boys in khaki— 
those whose pictures are not yet at hand 
nor forgotten—has our respect, admiration 
and love for the sacrifice already made, and 
for the bravery already shown in their re- 





sponse to the call of duty—for their coun- 
try. 


NEW YORK BANKERS IN THE WAR 


Major Grayson, M. P. Murphy, who 
was formerly connected with the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York as vice- 
president, has reported to General Per- 
shing for duty with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France. 

Major Charles Edward Warren, 
president of the Lincoln National Bank 
of New York, who has been serving on 
Major General Crozier’s staff at Wash- 
ington, has been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, national army, 


_and assigned to the staff of Colonel Mc- 


Roberts, an executive vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
in charge of the Ordnance Procurement 
Division. Colonel Warren has served 

















Five Bank of Ita y Boys now in the Service 
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as an officer of the 7th and 12th Infan- 
try Regiments of the New York Na- 
tional Guard, and during the Spanish- 
American war was an inspector of the 
New York city brigade. Since then he 
has served on the staffs of several na- 
tional guard generals. 

J. Stanley Foster, president of the 
Bowery Bank, has obtained a commis- 
sion as captain in the Aviation Corps, 
and is now the executive officer in charge 
of the aviation training camp at Waco, 
Tex. 


LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK 


The total number of men from the 
staff of this bank who in December 
had joined the colors since August, 
1914, was 125, of whom twenty-five had 
been killed in action, one had been ac- 
cidentally killed, one had died of 
wounds, one was a prisoner of war in 
Germany, and twenty-two had been 
wounded. 

Two have gained the Military Cross, 
viz.: James Dey, captain, Seaforth 
Highlanders, of Buenos Aires branch 
staff, and F. F. Ryan, captain, Ist 
King’s Liverpool Regiment, of Monte 
Video branch staff. The latter has 
since been killed in action. 


664 MEN IN THE SERVICE 


From the Bank of New South Wales, 
Sydney, comes a Roll of Honor, show- 
ing at the date of issue 664 mem- 
bers of the bank staff, out of 2,000 of 
all ages, in active service in the war. 
Of these, eighty men have given up 
their lives in the service of the Empire 
in Egypt, Gallipoli and France; four- 
teen have gained military distinction 
and many others have been Mentioned 
in Dispatches and promoted on the 
field. 

The bank makes up to the officer 
whatever his military pay falls short 
of his bank salary and officers who have 
returned unfit for further military serv- 
ice resume their duties and status if 
able to do so; otherwise their cases 
are considered for pension and relief. 


Where necessary, artificial limbs are 
provided for officers injured in active 
service and dependents of officers killed 
in service are assisted. 

To fill the places of those who are 
at the war, the bank has taken on about 
150 girls and 400 boys. 


BANK GIVES ITS ENTIRE NET EARNINGS 
TO RED CROSS DURING THE WAR 


The high sense of patriotism which 
animates the banks of the country finds 
appropriate expression in the action of 
the board of directors of the Sumner 
(Mo.) Exchange Bank, who unani- 
mously passed the following resolution: 


Whereas, our country is now engaged in 
a great war with the German Empire, in 
which the very life of our Republic is men- 
aced. Involved in that war is the momen- 
tous issue of whether American Liberty 
shall endure, and whether American rights 
upon the high seas shall be respected. Also 
is involved the issue of whether Democracy 
or Autocracy shall rule the world. In this 
great crisis through which our country is 
passing, it becomes the first and highest 
duty of every man and woman and every 
bank and every other institution of every 
kind to subordinate all personal and finan- 
cial considerations of gain or profit to the 
cause of our country, and manifest, with 
acts, deeds and money, our patriotism to 
our government; and whereas, the Red 
Cross Society of America is caring for the 
sick and wounded of our armies, and in 
performing this noble and humane work it 
needs all the financial assistance it is pos- 
sible to obtain, and which makes it the im- 
perative and patriotic duty of citizens, 
banks and financial institutions to see that 
it is provided with necessary funds. 

It is therefore resolved by the board of 
directors of the Sumner Exchange Bank, 
of Sumner, Chariton county, Missouri, the 
stockholders concurring therein, that, for the 
purpose of aiding in some measure the Red 
Cross Society in carrying out its humane 
work of relieving and caring for the wounded 
and suffering of our armies, said bank, be- 
ginning on the first day of January, 1918, 
will pay three per cent. per annum on the 
average monthly balance of checking de- 
posits carried in said bank, which sum thus 
derived shall, on the first day of each month, 
beginning February first, 1918, be placed 
in said bank to the credit of said Red Cross 
Society of Sumner and Forker, Misouri, 
until the end of said bank’s fiscal year, which 
will be September first, 1918, and at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year thereafter to the 
end of the war, said bank will announce 
what per cent. it will pay on said checking 
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deposits for that year, and will continue 
each year to make said payments until the 
end of the war. 

Resolved further, that, in addition to co- 
operating with government in all of its war 
measures, it is the sense of the board of 
directors of said bank that during the con- 


tinuance of the war said bank will declare 
and pay no dividends to its stockholders, 
but that all net earnings of said bank, ex- 
cept such sum as may be necessary for local 
charities, shall be paid to the Red Cross 
Society or otherwise used to aid in carrying 
the war to a victorious conclusion. : 


Ty 





You'Re ALL WRONG;SAM, _ 
You MUSTN'T HATE ANYBODY 
Loon AT ME, IM A 
PACIFIST- J 'T HATE 
ANY BODY- MY PoLicy 
(S"LIWE AND ‘LET LIVE = 


HAVENT AN 


ENEMY IN THE WORLD. 

1 WOULDN'T FIGHTANY _ 
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The Pacifist and the Income Tax 


—From the New York World 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 


Those listed herewith are willing to exchange booklets, folders and other advertis- 


ing matter issued by them. 


Subscribers can get on this list free of charge 





Watch for New Names and Other Changes 





A 


Adams, F. R., Will County National Bank, 
Joliet, Til. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

American Savings Bank, Springfield, Mo. 


Ansley, D., c/o Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 


‘ex, 
Carl W., manager publicity department, 
Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


Bader, A. F., assistant onion, Old State Na- 
tional Bank, Bn aay Ind 

Bailey, C. W., cashier, First National Bank of 
Clarksville, “Clarksville, ‘en 

Bankers Magazi ne, The, New Tork. 

Bauder, Ray E., cashier, First National Bank, 
Taylorville, Ill. 
Baugher, E. M., president, The Home Buftlding 
Association "Co., Newark, O, 
Bennett. H. D., assistant cashier, Na- 
tional Bank, Lansing, Mic 

Bize, hes A., president Citizens n pank and Trust 

, Tampa, Fla 

Bollma: bp cashier, First National Bank, 

Collinsville, Okla. 

Branham, D. R., director publicity, Hellman 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Brooks, T. J., vice-president, The Guaranty 
Trust and Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Brown, RK. A., assistant cashier, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Raleigh, N. 

Bunch, F. B., cashier, Merchants and Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

Burton, E. C., vice-president, 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Burwell, Stephen L., vice-president, 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 


Cc 


Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Copp, R. Reed, assistant advertising manager, 
National City Bank, New York City. 

Crowson, M. Clarence, cashier, » Aon Banking 
Co., High Point, N. C. 

Culbreth, Eugene E., 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 

Currey, Bradley, c/o Fourth and First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


D 


Davenport, C. M., manager new business de- 
partment, Bank of Italy, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dayton, T. S., publicity aenaee, Guaranty 
Trust Co.. New York ty. 

Deily, H. E., Tradesmen’s National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 


Art, 


Capital 


Penn. National 


First Na- 


Commercial National 


Durham, T. R., assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dysart, W. R., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 


Eberspacher, J. C., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, Ill. 

Ekirch, A. A., secretary, North Side 
Bank, New York City. 

Ellsworth, F. W., secretary, Guaranty Trust Ce., 
New York City. 


Savings 


F 


Finch, E. W., assistant cashier, Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co., sea, 

First National Bank, Lead, 

Frieden, Ben W., 334 Sh “Building, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 


G 


Groves, J. W., advertising manager, Northwest- 
ern Nationai Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hamsher, C. F., cashier First National Bank, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 

Harper, W. A., Lumberman’s National Bank, 
Houston, Tex 

Haskell, E. G., Bank, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Hatton, E. A., cashier, 
Del Rio, Tex. 

Hillyer, E. L., secretarv, Union Trust Co. of 
D. C., Washington, D. C. 

Hoagiand, Jessamine G., publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Hoffman, A. C., manager, department of 
publicity, The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hokanson, N. M., State Bank of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Barnett National 


First National Bank, 


J 


Jarvis, Charles D., c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Jenkins, W. L., Farmers and Mechanics Trust 
Co., West Chester. Pa. 

Jessup, Theodore, assistant cashier, Woodlawsa 
Trust and Savings Bank, 1204 BH. 68rd 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

Jones, W. P., assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Kahn, A. T., engeenent, Commercia! 
tional Bank, Shreveport, Ta. 

Kay, W. R., Jr., manager publicity departmen 
Sacramento Bank and Fort Sutter Nationa 
Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Na- 





Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 
current advertising is reviewed and commented upon, ads 
are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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Keller, C. B., Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Keyton, Grover, manager advertising depart- 
ment. Capital National Bank, Montgomery, 


Ala. 
Kittredge, E. H., publicity manager, Old Col- 
ony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


L 
First National Bank, Lakeland, 
Bank, 


B. W., 


Logan, John, cashier, 
Columbus, Mont. 
Lovett, W. R., Atlantic National Bank of Jack- 

sonville, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Lanier, 
Fla. 


Columbus State 


M 
McDowell, J. H., c/o American Trust and Bank- 
ing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mann, Ralph H., Park Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass 
Marvel, Charles §., cashier, The First-Second 
Savings and Trust Co., Akron, 


Matthews, Dave S., advertising manager, Farm- 
ers and Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 
Matthews, H. B., advertising manager, S. W. 
— & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 

ty. 

Merrill, Frank, 
Northwestern National 
Minn. 

Meyer, A. J., publicity Gpoartmens. Union Trust 

0., Rochester, ° 

Mills, W. C., New . Department, Metro- 
— Trust Co., 60 Wall Street, New York 
ity. 

Moser,-B. W., assistant cashier, St. Louls Union 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Muirhead, G. C., vice-president, The Stock 
Giowera State Bank, Worland. Wyo 


advertising manager, The 
Bank, Minneapolis, 


Murray, W. P., cashier, Bank of San Rafael, 
San Rafael, Cal. 
N 
Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn, 


Norton, W. W., treasurer, Robbins Burrall Trust 
Co., Lakeville, Conn. 


Oo 
Overton, J. A., cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y 
Pp 


Foole. John, president, Federal National Bank, 
Washington, D. 

Potter, A. E., president, 
Bank, Nashville Tenn 

Potts, W. W., secretary and treasurer, The Fed- 
erai Title and Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Ruff, William J., cashier, Luzerne County Na- 
tional Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Russell, W. W., cashier, First National Bank, 

White River Junction, Vt. 


Broadway National 
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Ss 


a we cashier, First National Bank, 
am, Tex. 

Scott, Walker. vice-president, Virginia Trust Co., 
Richmond, Va, 
Shepherd, George W., 

Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shoven, A. M., cashier Kankakee County Trust 
and Savings Bank, Kankakee, IIl. 
Smith, A. C., vice- president, City National 
Bank, Clinton, Iowa. 
Smith. T. E., JF., — Gimbel 
bankers, New ‘York 
Starr, - an publicity a ye a Bank 
n 


c/o International Trust 


Brothers, 


a st Co., Winston-Salem 

Stein, Rudolph, axsistant og ad John Nemeth 
State Bank, New York C 

Stewart, F. E., 1505 Jefferson et Toledo, O. 


Stoner, T. H. cashier, The Peoples National 
Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

Stover, J. C., secretary-treasurer, Indiana Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 


T 
Taylor, C. E., Jr., president, Wilmington Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
Vv 


Van Blarcom, Wessels, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 


Van Name, Miss M. I., 515 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
w 
Wadden, John W., president Lake County 


Bank, plodicce. Ss. D. 

Williams, H., treasurer, Albany City Savings 
I nstitution, Albany, jo we 
Williams, J assistant cashier, Third Na- 

tional Bank, Scranton. Pa, 
Wilson, C. C., cashier, Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 


Til. 
Withers, K. K., publicity manager, County Sav- 
ings Bank, Scranton, Pa. 


Zz 


Frank A., treasurer, Chambers- 
burg Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Zimmerman, Paul E., cashier, Vak Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Oak Park, Ill 


Zimmerman, 





NEW NAMES 


Imhoff, Charles H., vice-president, Union Na- 
tional Bank, Newark, N. J. 
Smith, Allen T., manager Special 
partment, Industrial Savings Bank, 

Mich. 


Service De- 
Flint, 
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Co-operative Bond Distribution Plan 
of the Equitable Trust Company, 


New 


York 








MORRIS K. PARKER 
Vice-President Equitable Trust Company, New York 


The plan of codperative distribution of 
securities, described below, was largely de- 
veloped by Morris K. Parker, vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. 

Mr. Parker is the executive head of the 
company’s bond distributing branch, and has 
in this capacity demonstrated his ability to 
deal with investment matters requiring 
thorough knowledge and experience. 

As a partner in the investment house of 
N. W. Halsey & Co., with which organiza- 
tion he served for fourteen years, he gained 
that practical insight of the security mar- 
ket which equipped him fully for the duties 
of his present position. He left Messrs. 
Halsey & Co. to become an officer of the 
Equitable Trust Company. 

Mr. Parker has been instrumental in in- 
augurating a movement for the codperative 
distribution of securities which promises to 
tack an epoch in the investment history of 
the country, and to confer upon him excep- 
tional distinction for constructive work. 





O meet the changed conditions in 
the investment market, a plan of 
coédperative bond distribution has 

been devised and put into effect by the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York. From the outset the plan met 
with the approval of a great many in- 
vestment houses as well as banks and 
trust companies having bond depart- 
ments, and this method of distributing 
securities is already in use by some two 
hundred institutions in various parts of 
the country. 


OUTLINE OF THE PLAN 


On the score of economy, the plan 
must recommend itself, for it provides 
for the elimination of a great deal of 
the local machinery now necessary in 
the distribution of securities, furnishing 


service to local dealers and_ banks 
through a central organization. It thus 


greatly reduces overhead charges, and 
at the same time broadens the invest- 
ment market by affording a standard- 
ized service. 

In detail some of the features of the 
plan are: 


Selected lists of carefully investigated 
and well diversified bonds, short-term 
notes and acceptances are forwarded 
weekly to each participant in the plan. 
These lists are constantly revised as to 
price fluctuations, withdrawals and new 
acquisitions. 

Each participant is furnished with # 
loose-leaf binder containing detailed de- 
scriptions of a carefully selected and 
well diversified list of securities, to- 
gether with latest earnings and all other 
important and relevant information. 
Dealers are enabled through this fea- 
ture of the service to constantly post 
their customers and advise them re- 
garding important developments con- 
cerning any of their investments. 
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Information regarding any security 
not on the list which members wish to 
purchase or sell in the New York mar- 
ket may be obtained immediately. The 
Equitable Trust Company has a knowl- 
edge of the security market enabling 
participants in the plan to buy or sell 
specific securities to advantage. The 
company’s trading department, statis- 
tical bureau, and publicity department 
are always at the immediate service of 
each member of the coéperative plan. 

Participants share equally with the 
Equitable Trust Company of New 
York the profits accruing from the 
operation of the plan. Members who 
are utilizing the service find that their 
sales are steadily increasing in volume 
and that their average profits are much 
larger than formerly. 

It is the intention to advertise the 
plan nationally and along lines benefi- 
cial to each participant. The details of 
the plan will be placed in the hands of 
each member of the group and arrange- 
ments made to achieve the maximum 
benefit from the campaign. 

Local advertising campaigns will also 
be prepared for participants, enabling 
them to cultivate their local fields in- 
tensively. 

The national advertising plan will 
aim especially to interest small inves- 
tors, whose numbers have increased 
from thousands to millions as a result 
of the Liberty Loan campaigns. These 
«ampaigns have demonstrated the enor- 
mous investment purchasing power of 
the country, and it is certain that large 
numbers of those who have bought Lib- 
erty Bonds, thus becoming investors tor 
the first time, will join the ranks of 
permanent investors and gradually ex- 
tend their purchases from Government 
bonds to the general list of sound 
securities. 

It is important to say that the coép- 
erative plan of bond distribution is so 
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flexible as to meet changing conditions 
and allow the full development of each 
individual member. No restrictions are 
placed upon participants and the con- 
stant broadening of the service is open- 
ing up new avenues of business closed 
to many dealers and banks. 


A PUBLIC SERVICE 


While the economical operation of 
this plan greatly increases the oppor- 
tunity for profit to the investment 
dealer—something of decided impor- 
tance under prevailing conditions in 
the investment market— it nevertheless 
renders a public service of even greater 
moment at the present time. It helps 
keep the securities of the country mov- 
ing and liquid, by broadening the mar- 
ket, thus making it possible to float 
such new issues as must be put out to 
continue the operations of trade and 
indnstry. 

Furthermore, the distribution of se- 
curities in this manner brings before the 
millions of small investors, unskilled in 
discriminating for themselves in the 
choice of investments, securities whose 
soundness is not open to question. 

The multiplication of the number of 
buyers of good securities is a matter 
of superlative concern. Those who 
wisely invest their earnings gradually 
acquire a position of financial inde- 
pendence, become better citizens, and 
assist in an important way in keeping 
enterprise going and labor employed. 
This tends to enhance both individual 
and national wealth. 

It may therefore be said that in ad- 
dition to the purely business aspects of 
this method of distributing securities, 
whereby better profits are assured 
through the more economical operation 
which the principle of coédperation 
makes possible, a service of distinctive 
value is rendered to the business com- 
munity and to the people generally. 


Us 


at 





The Royal Exchange of London, England 


Four Big Exchanges of the World 





¥ ECENT events have given 
Y R a new and brighter lustre 
to the prestige of the 
stock exchange as an in- 
stitution. The benefit and 
value of its functions are 
better understood to-day 
than at any time in the 


past. Never before were 
the advantages of these 
great market places so clearly realized 
as‘ during the three years that have 
elapsed since the whole world stood 
aghast at the launching of the terrific 
conflict which truly has “staggered hu- 
manity.” The closing of the stock ex- 
changes at the outbreak of hostilities 
for a limited time was a precautionary 
step, taken in the interest of the pub- 
lic, to prevent demoralization as well 
as a needless sacrifice of values. 
During the times when the exchanges 
were closed an opportunity was afford- 
ed the public of appreciating how es- 
sential these trading marts were. It 
was not fully realized, perhaps, until 
the usual facilities in this respect were 
temporarily suspended and the seller 


of securities found himself at the mercy 
of an uncertain and narrow outside 
market, that the advantages afforded 
by an exchange loomed large by com- 
parison. 

The stock exchanges, as they are now 
constituted, perform a public service 
that is exceeded only by our banks. In 
fact, the relation between the two is so 
intimate as to make the former an es- 
sential adjunct to our banking institu- 
tions. In establishing values, furnish- 
ing a broad and ready market, and es- 
pecially in being a medium for a wide 
as well as desirable distribution of 
stocks and bonds among private in- 
vestors, the stock exchange supple- 
ments the work of the bank in a most 
efficient manner. 

Therefore, the brief description of 
the four big exchanges of the world, 
which follows, may prove interesting. 
Likewise the illustrations of the re- 
spective buildings of these institutions, 
reproduced here, should add to the fa- 
vorable impression because of the 
massiveness and beauty of their archi- 
tecture. 
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The Paris Bourse of Paris, France 


ROYAL EXCHANGE OF LONDON 


In two respects the Royal Exchange, 
as the London Stock Exchange is 
known, occupies a unique position 
among the world’s great exchanges— 
one being.its particular form of organ- 
ization and government, and the other 
the wide diversity of securities bought 
and sold. Here is found a market for 
stocks, bonds and debentures from vari- 
ous parts of the world. Hence the fact 
that the London Exchange is the world’s 
international stock market is no cause 
for wonder. 


The London Exchange organization 
is that of a company, the members be- 
ing shareholders. Owing to unusual 
conditions related to the European war 
in which so many countries are engaged, 
the membership of the exchange has 
naturally fallen off. The number is 
now about five thousand, which is sev- 
eral thousand below the maximum mem- 
bership. Exceedingly stringent rules 
govern the liability and regulate trans- 
actions between the members. Prob- 
ably no more conservative body exists 
than the governing committees having 


The New York Stock Exchange of New York City 
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in charge the carrying out of the by- 
laws. 
PARIS BOURSE 


This famous institution was legalized 
in 1724 and is under Government con- 
trol. The membership is limited to a 
relatively small number. New mem- 
bers are elected by their fellow brokers, 
but their election must be confirmed by 
the Minister of Finance. Like the 
London Exchange, the influence of the 
Paris Bourse is international in char- 
acter and extends to many other coun- 


L 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


When measured by the magnitude of 
transactions alone, the New York Stock 
Exchange is unquestionably the largest 
of all the great exchanges. This insti- 
tution can trace its origin back to 1792. 
From extremely modest beginnings, its 
progress since has been typical of the 
marvelous development of the United 
States. Always under the guidance of 
men of high character, the Exchange 
has constantly performed a great serv- 
ice in furnishing a central market place 


The Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York City 


tries. Every possible precaution is 
taken to safeguard its honor and to 
preserve unsullied the traditions which 
mark its career. 

Until lately, transactions on the Paris 
Exchange were almost exclusively con- 
fined to dealings in French public and 
corporate issues, and various Russian, 
Turkish, Spanish and Egyptian bonds 
—stringent rules on admission having 
kept the “listings” to securities of this 
class. These conservative restrictions 
have resulted in the formation of an 
outside system called the Coulisse with 
quite an extensive membership, for the 
purpose of trading in miscellaneous is- 
sues. In this way the market’s scope 
is broadened in the least objectionable 
manner. 


for the purchase and sale of securities 
under prescribed conditions and associ- 
ated besides with every certainty of 
legitimacy. 

Practically all the stocks and bonds 
of the important railroads and indus- 
trials corporations of the United States 
are listed on this exchange. An idea of 
the enormous volume of trading carried 
on may be inferred when it is realized 
that on occasions daily sales have ex- 
ceeded three million shares. Sales of 
two million shares have been of fre- 
quent occurrence, while a matter of a 
million shares is nothing unusual for a 
day’s record. Bond sales are also very 
large. 
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CONSOLIDATED STOCK EXCHANGE OF 
NEW YORK 


Ranking next in size to the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Consolidated 
Exchange is, therefore, the second larg- 
est of the world’s great exchanges. 
Starting in 1875, this organization has 
grown to its present size and impor- 
tance mainly through meeting a special 
requirement, namely, an odd lot market. 
The Consolidated was the pioneer in 
odd lot trading and still leads in it, 
while also conducting general trading 
in large lots along the same lines as 
those which are followed by other stock 
exchanges. 

The greatest care is taken in admit- 
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ting new members—the character and 
record of each applicant being submit- 
ted to the most thorough investigation 
before final action is taken on his ap- 
plication. 

The Consolidated maintains its own 
clearing-house and ticker service, there- 
by giving members advantages that are 
essential to efficiency in the execution 
of buying and selling orders. The 
management is vested in a board of 
twenty-four governors and_ twelve 
standing committees. All transactions 
are carried on under strict rules estab- 
lished for the purpose of governing the 
operations between the members on the 
floor of the exchange, as well as their 
relationship to the public. 


South American Representative 


"THE constantly growing importance 

of this country in international 
finance has been more marked during 
the past few years than ever before. 
Banking is no longer bound by local 


limits. Bankers throughout this coun- 
try are endeavoring to keep more inti- 
mately in touch with foreign conditions 
and institutions, and bankers in foreign 
countries are watching and studying 
American financial progress more close- 
ly than ever. 

Tue Bankers MaGazine has endeav- 
ored at all times to reflect this broader 
international attitude. Many of the 
largest and most important banks 
throughout the world are already rep- 
resented in its advertising columns. 
More subscriptions are being received 
constantly from foreign bankers. 

We are endeavoring to develop our 
publication to meet these changing con- 


ditions. In time THe Bankers Maaa- 
ZINE will undoubtedly be consulted as 
readily, and to equal advantage, by 
bankers throughout the world in refer- 
ence to international banking affairs, as 
it has always been consulted by Ameri- 
can bankers on domestic banking de- 
velopment. 

In furtherance of this policy, and to 
make THe Bankers MaGazinE more 
thoroughly known to the banking inter- 
ests of South America, we have recent- 
ly arranged with Mr. F. A. Sherwood 
to act as a special representative of THE 
Bankers Magazine. Mr. Sherwood 
left New York early in February for a 
protracted trip through Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, the Argentine Republic, Uruguay 
and Brazil, on behalf of Messrs. Dod- 
well & Co., Ltd., a well-known firm of 
international merchants of New York 
and London. 





Planning the Third Liberty Loan Cam- 


paign—How Experiences of Other 
Campaigns Will be Utilized 





By JAMES I. CLARKE, Assistant Director of Publicity, Liberty 
Loan Committee, Second Federal Reserve District 





HEN the Third Liberty Loan 

is offered to the public, the 

bankers will not wait to be 
told what to do or how to do it. They 
will go forward with the task just as 
they did in the first and second cam- 
paigns. 

There is no more forceful way of 
proving the splendid spirit of codpera- 
tiion among American bankers than by 
recalling the total subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loans of June and October, 
1917. The huge war fund of $7,652,- 
759,150 could not have been placed at 
the disposal of the Government without 
the enthusiastic and_ self-sacrificing 
work of the bankers. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT CAMPAIGN 


In a spirit of appreciation of past 
service, therefore, these suggestions are 
offered in the hope that they may con- 
tribute to a codrdination of effort on 
the part of the bankers, even more 
successful than that of last year. These 
specific suggestions are as follows: 


1. That adequate banking space, a 
room, or if necessary, a department, 
be early set aside for the conduct of 
the Third Liberty Loan, and that banks 
cordially invite not only their own de- 
positors but the general public as well 
to make use of such facilities as they 
may offer for the purchase of Liberty 
Bonds. 


2. That effective advertising devices 
be prepared, such as: 


Street booths near the banking 
premises ; 

Street banners ; 

Oilcloth signs ; 

Posters (for the outside walls of 
the bank buildings). 


8. That bankers use their newspaper 
and magazine advertising space to com- 
mend the Liberty Loan; or, better still, 
contribute that space directly to the 
Liberty Loan Committee. 


4. That, whenever possible, execu- 
tives and bank-workers of every grade 
be assigned to assist the Liberty Loan 
Committees for the duration of the cam- 
paign, or for any part of it. As the 
Liberty Loan organizations are com- 
posed almost entirely of volunteers, 
such assignments are especially valu- 


able. 


5. That directors and executives of 
banking institutions speak at Liberty 
Loan meetings and rallies, and assist 
in mapping out the Loan campaign in 
their respective districts or counties. 


6. That bank stationery and other 
printed matter bear a Liberty Loan 
slogan, thus carrying the message of 
the campaign into business offices and 
homes. 

7. That banks send to their deposi- 
tors pamphlets and printed appeals pre- 
pared at the Liberty Loan headquar- 
ters, or by local workers. 


8. That banks keep watch for news 
items, especially stories of subscriptions 
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containing the elusive quality of human 
interest, so effective in publicity. 
Many of the bankers have made use 
of most, if not all, of these sugges- 
tions in the first and second campaigns. 
It may be worth while, however, to re- 
call them. It is likely, too, that the 
bankers can render the maximum of 
effective service to the Government, as 
they are planning to do, if they under- 
stand fully the detailed workings of the 
Liberty Loan Committee organization in 
charge of their district. Some of the 
banking institutions, of course, are in 
direct touch with the campaign through 
the central committee. 
SOME METHODS EMPLOYED IN 
SECOND RESERVE DISTRICTS 


THE 


There is a second class of banks and 
banking institutions related to the cam- 
paign by means of the great committees 
on national and state banks, and trust 
companies. In the second campaign 
these committees kept the institutions in 
the Second Federal Reserve District 
acquainted from day to day with the 
policies suggested by the central com- 
mittee. The chairmen of these com- 
mittees, it will be recalled, were mem- 
bers of the central committee. The 
recommendations of the central commit- 
tee were made known to the banks 
through letters and circulars. This part 
of the work, incidentally, called for an 
immense amount of printing and detail 
work, yet it was only one phase of the 
campaign as conducted at headquar- 
ters. 

Bankers in the Second Federal Re- 
serve District became familiar with the 
workings of the committees on savings 
banks, on steam railroads, on industrial 
companies, on public utility companies, 
on insurance companies, on municipal 
employees, on New York stock ex- 
change houses, on hotels, and on real es- 
tate dealers, for they handled subscrip- 
tions obtained through these organiza- 
tions. The trade committees, for which 
the advisory trades committee at head- 
quarters was a combined power-house 
and clearing station, reached out into 
every industry in New York city. The 
work of these committees, as well as of 
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the Metropolitan Canvass System, be- 
came better known to the bankers in 
New York than to those outside the city. 
In Brooklyn and the Bronx the bank- 
ers dealt with a separate organization 
which, however, kept in touch all the 
time with the headquarters staff. Out- 
side of New York city, the district 
chairmen, of whom there were eight, 
worked with the local committees. The 
bankers were able to follow the local 
campaigns because they were closely as- 
sociated with the mercantile, fraternal, 
agricultural, commercial and _ other 
bodies in the towns and villages. 

All the organizations mentioned 
above, with the exception of the com- 
mittees on national and state banks and 
trust companies, kept in touch with the 
central committee by means of the dis- 
tribution committee, which may be com- 
pared to the executive branch, which 
carried out the ideas of the legislative 
branch, although that comparison loses 
some of its force when it is realized 
that the Liberty Loan Committee proper 
recommends and does not order. The 
Women’s Liberty Loan Committee, 
which raised $40,954,845 in the second 
campaign, kept in touch with the dis- 
tribution committee through Mrs. John 
T. Pratt, chairman of the women’s or- 
ganization in this Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, who was in frequent consultation 
with the chairman of the central com- 
mittee, Governor Benjamin Strong of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, and with others of the committee. 

Such was the working plan of the 
Liberty Loan in this district. The same 
general plan will be utilized in the third 
campaign with a few minor modifica- 
tions. 


WORK OF THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The publicity department will be di- 
vided into four sections; the service bu- 
reau, the advertising bureau, the press 


bureau and the office bureau. The serv- 
ice bureau will look after features, such 
as parades, exhibitions and the like, and 
will have a states division, which will 
cover that part of the Second Federal 
Reserve District lying outside Greater 
New York. A representative of the 
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committee in this division will keep in 
direct touch with all parts of New York 
State, as well as with Fairfield County 
in Connecticut, and with the twelve 
northern counties of New Jersey. Any 
difficulties in getting into communication 
with the right department, which out-of- 
town bankers experienced in the last 
campaign, will be solved, it is hoped, 
by the creation of the states division. 
Members of this division will travel 
through the district and will call to the 
attention of the bankers and other sup- 
porters of the loan the facilities offered 
by the publicity department to the local 
committees. If the bankers in Roches- 
ter or Syracuse, to take names at ran- 
dom from the map, desire to get in touch 
with headquarters on a publicity matter, 
these division field agents will be on 
hand. If posters and booklets are not 
sent out in large enough quantities, or 
soon enough for the purposes of the 
local bankers, these agents will remedy 
that condition. If the bankers or other 
workers outside New York feel that 
news should be sent out from New 
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but will place the printed appeal. This 
bureau is planning distribution of ad- 
vertising matter on a larger scale than 
in the last campaign, when 45,000,000 
pieces, including buttons, posters, cir- 
culars, cards and the like, were sent out 
from New York headquarters. Another 
change made in this bureau is that a 
copy staff will be organized within the 
department, to supplement the copy so- 
licited from ‘advertising agencies and 
from writers. There will also be an 
art department, with an editor and one 
or more artists. Any suggestion for a 
striking appeal to the public can be put 
on paper and started on its way to the 
printer without delay. An “idea 
branch” will be the source of these and 
similar suggestions. Advertising space 
will be solicited from advertisers as in 
the past, and special attention will be 
paid to bill-boards, painted signs, and 
street-car cards. 

Following is a summary of newspaper 
advertising space obtained in the Sec- 
ond Federal Reserve District for the 
Second Liberty Loan: 


SUMMARY 


Manhattan: Morning papers 
Evening papers 


Brooklyn: Evening papers 


Pages of 
Advertising Space 


German papers in Greater New York: 


Morning papers 
Evening papers 


Other foreign language papers in Greater New York 


Total for Greater New York 
Total for Second Federal 
New York 


York city for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing public interest in a certain commu- 
nity, the agents will be ready to ar- 
range such service. 

The advertising bureau will take over 
the distribution of printed matter, and 
will see to it that a pamphlet, or cir- 
cular, or poster, intended for a particu- 
lar community, nationality, or class, 
gets into the hands of the people for 
whom it is prepared. Thus the ad- 
vertising bureau will not only originate, 


Reserve 


392.94 
outside Greater 
1,220.86 


District 


1,613.80 


The banks in greater New York con- 
tributed 325,999 lines of Second Lib- 
erty Loan advertising. This meant 149 
pages. The cost of this advertising was 
$88,318.53. It will be recalled that the 
banks and trust companies were respon- 
sible for the “Save and Serve’ adver- 
tisement which appeared in the New 
York newspapers shortly before the sec- 
ond campaign started. Part of them 
assumed responsibility also for the 
“Borrow and Buy” advertisements 
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which appeared later. Some of the 
financial institutions of the metropolitan 
district contributed the space which 
they had bought on contract from the 
newspapers and devoted it entirely to 
Liberty Loan copy. 

The press bureau will be divided into 
a news division, class and trade publi- 
cation division, financial division, out-of- 
town newspaper division, and a maga- 
zine feature division. In addition the 
work of developing special features will 
be carried on by this bureau to a greater 
extent than heretofore. With the bu- 
reau thus reorganized and geared up for 
higher speed, it is hoped that the vol- 
ume and quality of news and magazine 
publicity obtained for the Second Lib- 
erty Loan in this district will be in- 
creased greatly. 

The figures given below show the re- 
sults accomplished in the campaign 
ended October 27: 


NEWS PUBLICITY 


Columns 
News from headquarters. .6,229.86 
News from Washington... .1,133.22 
Local news, out-of-town. . . .3,821.95 
Editorials 950.22 
Cartoons from headquarters 666.28 
Local cartoons 501.12 
Feature stories 151.90 
Photographs 358.20 
Foreign language papers.. 414.00 
Additional clippings (esti- 
mated 1,000.00 


~-—-—15,226.75 
Magazine publicity: 
Editorials, articles, etc., in popu- 
lar magazines 
Editorials, articles, etc., in trade 
magazines 1,000.00 
The office bureau has been reorgan- 
ized in such a way as to prove of 
greatly increased usefulness during the 
third campaign. Both the stenographic 
and clippings divisions have been en- 
larged, and their duties carefully spe- 
cialized. The information division 
hopes to render particularly valuable 
service in the next loan, not only as a 
source of information about the local 
loan organization, but as an authorita- 
tive center where any question which 
might possibly arise concerning Liberty 
Bonds may be accurately and helpfully 
answered. 
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All workers in the Liberty Loan or- 
ganization of the Second Federal Re- 
serve District, from office boys to di- 
rectors, have taken up their work with 
patriotic enthusiasm, realizing that their 
faithful service is of the utmost im- 
portance to our country at this time. 

It is a constant inspiration to the 
members of the loan organization to 
know that they will have the whole- 
hearted coéperation of the bankers dur- 
ing the Third Liberty Loan. 


Book Reviews 





Income Tax. By Edith M. Phelps. H. 
W. Wilson Co., N. Y. Price, $1.25. 


This volume, like others in the De- 
baters Handbook Series, contains a se- 
lected bibliography and reprints of 
some of the best articles on the subject. 

The discussion is concerned more 
with the administration of the tax than 
with the theory. Every article is an- 
notated, indicating its character. 


W 


Income Tax Law anv AccouNTING, 
1918. By Godfrey W. Nelson. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 2nd Edition. 
Price, $2.50. 


A practical application of the income 
tax laws for business men, lawyers and 
accountants, explaining in detail the op- 
eration of the act, defining terms and 
illustrating cases. 

Prescribes remedial measures for ex- 
cessive depreciation charged off in for- 
mer years and outlines methods of 
bookkeeping for corporations whereby 
preparations of returns is simplified. 
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The Bank of Italy, San Francisco 





A. P. GIANNINI 
President Bank of Italy 


HE popular and persistent mis- 

conception of the banker as a 

leisurely man of affairs who 
breakfasts at nine, starts for his coun- 
try club at three, and manages other 
people’s affairs in the hours between 
with enormous profit to himself, has 
never scemed more full of irony than at 
the present moment. For there is proba- 
bly no other profession or business 
which is so beset with anxious problems 
of management and policy: Here 
the small bank, with its limited capital 
and resources, is being pressed hard 
by the demands of modern enterprise, 
on account of the costly equipment re- 
quired by farm and factory; the large 
bank is finding it difficult to retain 
the sympathetic intimacy with the pub- 
lic which has been the secret of much 
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of the fine service rendered by small 
banks to country communities ; the bank 
clerk has discovered it increasingly nec- 
essary to have a varied experience and 
technical knowledge which are not easy 
to acquire in our American system; and 
bank directors have found that much of 
the apparent profit of the last three 
years has been seriously depleted by 
the constantly mounting cost of bank- 


ing. 
DEMAND FOR BROAD BANKING SYMPATHY 


There is a pressing demand every- 
where for banking economy, organiza- 
tion and experience, an insistent need 
not only for banking resources large 
enough to keep pace with the huge re- 
quirements of modern industry, but also 
banking sympathy broad enough to 
compass the needs of thousands of 
small borrowers. And it is in answer 
to these demands that the Bank of Italy 
has developed its branch system. 

Its originality does not consist in 
its policy of purchasing other banks. 
The absorption of small institutions by 
large ones is part of a movement that 
has been gaining steadily in the United 
States during the last generation. The 
Bank of Italy has merely seized upon 
this tendency and turned it to the ad- 
vantage of the public by retaining and 
developing banking services in every 
place where a bank has been absorbed. 
It is the only large institution in the 
United States which has established 
branches outside the limits of the city 
where the parent bank is located; the 
only institution which has placed its 
facilities within the reach of an entire 
state. It took imagination and initia- 
tive to develop a plan of such broad 
scope and usefulness. It took cour- 
age to adopt a policy upon which many 
American bankers had placed the stamp 
of their disapproval. But results have 
amply justified the step. The bank's 
growth in the space of thirteen years 
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Head Office, San Francisco 


from resources of less than $300,000 
to resources of more than $80,000,000 
gives tangible evidence of the confi- 
dence and support of the California 
public. 


CALIFORNIA’S BANKING NEEDS 


But perhaps this almost unparalleled 
development is not due wholly to in- 
spiration within the bank itself. For 
California, more than any other state 
in the Union, stands in need of a finan- 
cial system that can rise above purely 
local depressions. It is not pre-emi- 
nently a grain state, nor a fruit state, 
nor a mineral state; but draws its great 
wealth from an unusual variety of in- 
dustries and raw products all liable 
to unexpected temporary fluctuations 
from different causes. The fruit sec- 
tions, for instance, have profited from 
last year’s long dry autumn; but the 
grain men have suffered. The bean 
growers made enormous profits in 1917; 
but the citrus fruits were damaged by 
heat in amounts varying from twenty- 
five per cent. to seventy-five per cent. 
of the total crop. The stock men have 
more than once sustained heavy losses 
when the lack of snow in the mountains 
has deprived the cattle of pasturage. 
The rice growers have seen a whole 


year’s outlay swept away through a 
north wind’s springing up when the 
fields were in bloom. The lumbermen 
have been hampered and restricted in 
their output this past year by labor 
and transportation difficulties. 

It is not surprising therefore that the 
state has given a hearty welcome to 
the Bank of Italy system; a system 
that can afford to give at all times and 
in all communities the fullest possible 
support to California development—un- 
disturbed and uninterrupted by any 
purely local conditions. The branches 
have been so distributed that the bank 
draws its strength from a great va- 
riety of natural resources; its Los An- 
geles branches, for instance, are in the 
oil and citrus fruit section; its San 
Jose branch among the prune orchards ; 
its Hollister branch in a rich stock dis- 
trict; and its Stockton branch in the 
centre of the delta lands of the San 
Joaquin with their vast acreage of grain 
and garden truck. And all these 
branches are ready not only with im- 
mediate response to every legitimate 
need for capital, but with that optimis- 
tic belief in California enterprise which 
is part of the bank’s code of honor. 


ITS SERVICE IN AN EMERGENCY 


This spirit of enthusiasm and instant 
helpfulness has marked the bank from 


Market Street Branch, San Francisco 
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its inception. It was the youngest bank 
in San Francisco at the time of the 
earthquake and fire. But it was first to 
reopen for business. Although it was 
razed to the ground with the rest of 
the down-town district, it found tem- 
porary quarters before the ruins of the 
city were cold ‘at the home of Dr. A. 
H. Giannini, brother of the present 
president. Notices had been sent to 
the bank’s depositors on the day after 
the fire was extinguished, informing 
them that the bank stood ready to lend 
money immediately for reconstruction. 
And although it seemed impossible at 
the time that these emergency letters 
would find their destinations among 
refugee camps and neighboring cities, 
answers came in from all directions 
with amazing promptness. The North 


Beach District, an area of small homes 
completely gutted by the fire, was large- 
ly financed by the Bank of Italy, and 
was one of the first sections of the city 
to rise, phoenix-like, from its ashes. 


INAUGURATION OF THE BRANCH SYSTEM. 


The bank itself grew steadily, until 
by December, 1909, its assets had 
mounted to $3,817,217.79. In the fol- 
lowing year it launched the system 
which has made it nationally famous 
by the purchase of the Commercial and 
Savings Bank of San Jose, which it 
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Branch at Fresno, Cal. 
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Branch at Los Angeles 


established as its pioneer branch. It 
followed this venture by taking over 
the Bank of San Francisco and the Me- 
chanics’ Savings Bank, both of which 
it merged into its Market Street Branch, 
a branch which has now the popular 
reputation of being the most crowded 
banking room in San Francisco. 

The year 1913 marked the invasion 
of Los Angeles by the Bank of Italy 
organization. It began by taking over 
the Los Angeles Park Bank, and fol- 
lowed this by the purchase of the City 
and County Bank. Later the business 
thus acquired was moved into handsome 
quarters at Seventh and Broadway, the 
exact center of that city’s remarkable 
shopping district. Not content with 
this strategic move, the directors estab- 
lished the Plaza Branch in the heart 
of the foreign section of Los Angeles. 
And during the last year they have 
made this branch one of the most im- 
portant in the system, with resources of 
nearly $5,000,000, by purchasing the 
old-established International Savings 
and Exchange Bank and merging its 
assets with those of the Plaza branch. 

In the last two years an elaborate 
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network of branches has been extended 
through the San Joaquin, Santa Clara 
and Salinas valleys. In 1916 the Santa 
Clara Valley Bank of Santa Clara, the 
First National Bank and the Commer- 
cial Savings Bank of Merced, the Bank 
of Gilroy, the Bank of Hollister, and 
the Savings and Loan Bank of San 
Benito County were all gathered into 
the Bank of Italy fold. But the most 
important addition to the system in 
1916 came with the acquisition of the 
Fresno National Bank and the Peo- 
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Lraach at Santa Rosa, 


ple’s Savings Bank of Fresno, in the 
fast growing metropolis of the raisin 
belt. 

During 1917, the Santa Clara branch 
was strengthened by the purchase of 
the Mission Bank of Santa Clara, and 
the San Jose branch enlarged by the 
acquisition of the splendid San Jose Safe 
Deposit Bank for Savings. In addi- 
tion, seven new cities were added to the 
list of those served by the Bank of 
Italy. In Napa the James H. Good- 
man and Company Bank was acquired 


Branch at San Jose, Cal. 


and converted into a branch; in Mo- 
desto, the busy centre of the greatest 
dairying county on the coast, two strong 
affiliated institutions, the Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank of Modesto and the 
Security Savings Bank of Stanislaus 
County were purchased and transfer- 
red to new quarters. The Farmers’ and 
Merchants’ National Bank of Liver- 
more; the Commercial National Bank 
of Madera and the Madera Savings 
Bank; the Redwood City Commercial 
Bank and the Savings and Loan Com- 
pany of San Mateo County (both the 
latter at Redwood City) were later pur- 
chased and transferred into Bank of 
Italy branches. But perhaps the most 
mteresting developments of the year 
were the purchase of the Santa Rosa 
Bank at Santa Rosa, the oldest banking 
institution in Sonoma County, and the 
formation of a splendid branch at 
Stockton through the acquisition of the 
San Joaquin Valley National Bank and 
the San Joaquin Valley Savings Bank. 


Branch at Gilroy, Cal. 








Branch at Madera, Cal. 


The latest addition to .the branches 
was made in January of this year, 
through the purchase of the National 
Bank of Ventura, and the Ventura 
County Savings Bank, in the well- 
known bean and sugar beet district. 


DELIBERATIVELY CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
FOLLOWED 


In spite of the rapidity with which 
these branches have been acquired, a 
deliberately conservative policy has 
been followed in each instance. No 
feeble or moribund institutions are ever 
taicen over and nursed back to life. The 
bank believes in building on firm 
foundations in every community it en- 
ters. It purchases, therefore, only 
banks of proved strength and solidity. 
The San Jose Safe Deposit Bank for 
Savings, for instance, which was ac- 
quired three months ago, was one of 
the five banner banks in the state. It 
is the opinion of the directors that they 
owe it to both the bank and its deposi- 
tors to accompany their policy of rapid 
expansion with a corresponding policy 
of iron bound conservatism. And this 
attitude has been characteristic of the 
bank from the beginning. The old Cal- 





Branch at Santa Clara, Cal. 
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ifornia banking laws contained no reg- 
ulations concerning loans to officers and 
directors; but such loans were strictly 
forbidden under the rules adopted by 
the Bank of Italy. And these rules of 
the bank were not relaxed until the pas- 
sage of the present banking law, which, 
although it permits loans to directors, 
does so with very close restrictions. 

A similar conservative policy is fol- 
lowed with regard to management of 
the branches after their acquisition. An 
inspector keeps constantly in touch 





Branch at Stockton, Cal. 


with the different units of the whole 
system. Reports on each day’s business 
are made daily to headquarters, show- 
ing each branch’s condition, its new 
loans, loans paid, new and closed ac- 
counts, overdrafts, reserves and other 
changes. In addition an individual re- 
port is made on each loan, which is re- 
viewed by the credit department at the 
main office. 

There are six district auditors who 
also check up on the business. And a 
general examination is made about four 
t'mes a year by the executive officers to 







































































Branch at Hollister, Cal. 


insure efficient operation. Finally all 
important transactions of each branch 
are passed upon by the executive com- 
mittee of the board of directors, con- 
sisting of A. P. Giannini, president; P. 
C. Hale and James J. Fagan, vice-presi- 
dents; George J. Giannini, director, and 
William W. Woods, the recently elected 
general manager. 

The branches are operated, neverthe- 
less, as far as is practicable like inde- 
pendent banks. The Bank of Italy 
maintains in each case the original di- 
rectorate of the bank that is purchased, 
augmenting it with leading local citi- 
zens and in some cases strengthening 
the management. The directorate thus 
local advisory board, on 
which are represented all the leading 
nationalities and industries. And this 
board is so constituted that one or more 
of its members are acquainted directly 
or indirectly with every patron or pos- 


becomes a 





Branch; at Modesto, Cal. 
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sible patron in the district served by the 
branch. As far as possible, also, the 
officers and employees of the original 
force are retained. So that local resi- 
dents are not chilled by any changes in 
the personality of the bank. The in- 
timacy of its relations with the public 
is unbroken. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE BANK’S SHARES 


Adopting the policy which has helped 
to make the Bank of France and the 
Bank of England great popular institu- 
tions, the bank has distributed its 
shares in small lots throughout the com- 
munities which it has entered. At the 
present time its stock is held in not less 
than thirty counties of the state. There 
is perhaps no more characteristic evi- 





Branch at Merced, Cal. 


dence of this democratic spirit in the 
institution than its development of the 
school savings systems among the chil- 
dren of California. In this department 
there are now 22,292 depositors and to- 
tal deposits in excess of $400,000, the 
increase of 1917 alone being $75,- 
875.90. The system is established in 
forty-one places and authorized in ten 
more. Altogether 186 schools, ranging 
from those of the old mission town of 
San Juan to the State Normal Schools 
of Fresno, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, have authorized the establishment 
of savings departments and have named 
this bank as the depositary in each in- 
stance. The officials of the bank draw 


considerable satisfaction from the evi- 
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dence that the system is playing a per- 
manent part in the development of the 
small depositors; of the accounts 
opened at the installation of the depart- 
ment five and one-half years ago, 58.9 
per cent. are still on the books. And 
of all accounts that have been opened 
since the system was inaugurated, the 
percentage still open is 75.1. 


NO MONOPOLISTIC AMBITIONS 


It is not the ambition of the Bank 
of Italy to crowd out smaller competi- 
tors, nor to monopolize the banking 
business in the communities which it 
enters. It is in a position, however, to 
serve the interests of California as a 
whole more effectively, democratically, 
and economically than any bank can 
which is dependent on the resources of 
a single community. It can give to its 
hundreds of employees an opportunity, 
unequalled in the western part of the 
United States, to gain varied experience 
and to rise rapidly to managerial posts ; 
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and it can give to its smallest and re- 
motest branch the judgment gained by 
its officers through the study of a great 
variety of financial conditions. 


THE BANK’S REMARKABLE GROWTH 


How completely these policies of the 
Bank of Italy have won public confi- 
dence is shown dramatically by the fol- 
lowing story of the growth of its re- 
sources: 


$285,436.97 
1,899,947.28 


December 31, 
December 31, 
December 31, 2,574,004.90 
December 31, 6,539,861.49 
December 31, 1912 ........... 11,228,814.56 
December 31, 18,030,401.59 
December 30, 39,805,995.24 
December 31, 77,473,152.79 


Since these figures were published, 
the steady growth throughout the sys- 
tem and the acquisition of the Ventura 
branch have increased the total re- 
sources to $80,000,000. 


a 


Looking to the Bankers for Guidance 


ROM a customers’ letter by Gates 

W. MeGarrah, president of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York: 


“Properly directed, the American 
public can be depended on to support 
the forthcoming loan to its utmost pow- 
er. But it is to the bankers of the 
nation that the public will undoubtedly 
look for guidance, and unless the bank- 
ers accept their responsibility and rec- 
ognize the increased importance of the 


part they have to play in war financing, 
publ’¢ subscriptions will lag. In its 
loyalty and patriotism the public has 
already subscribed more than its nor- 
mal savings for a given year to Liberty 
Ians; approached for a third time 
with an earnest appeal from every 
banker of the country, and impressed 
with the need of subscribing more lib- 
erally than at any time before, there 
can be little doubt of the public’s ulti- 
mate action with regard to the forth- 
coming third Liberty Loan.” 





Three Men Closely Associated with the History of the Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Archbishop Jeremiah J. Harty and President Taft were two of the authors of the original charter and 
El Marques de la Solana was the founder of the Banco Espanol Filipino in 1851 
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The Bank of the Philippine Islands 





LD residents of these Islands 
will tell you that this is “el pais 


de los vice versas!” This fact 
will explain how it happens that ro- 
mance can find lodgment in a history of 
the unpoetical, money-making mechan- 
ism of a bank. 

In the middle of the last century the 
Spanish Governor-General of these 
Islands, el Marques de la Solana, estab- 
lished a bank in Manila and named it 
after its first protector, Her Catholic 
Majesty Isabel Segunda. Eighteen 
years later she was dethroned and the 
bank lost a part of its name, becoming 
simply “Banco  Espaiiol-Filipino.” 
Twenty-eight years later—as it hap- 
pened on the bank’s forty-sixth birth- 
day—Dewey began his siege of Manila 
and all but bankrupted the Spanish in- 
sular government as well as the bank 
which was its chief financial mainstay. 

And so on until ten years ago when 
Festus Wade a hardheaded banker of 
St. Louis, Missouri; Jeremiah J. Harty, 
Archbishop of Manila, and former 
President Taft, then Secretary of War, 


met in Washington and with the good 
of the Philippines in their hearts, and 
the bank’s Spanish charter and the 
American National Bank Act in their 
hands, as working material, they pro- 
ceeded to construct the mosaic known 
as the bank’s present charter. In it 
they gave the bank’s stockholders the 
right to change its name to read “The 
Bank of the Philippine Islands,” when- 
ever they saw fit. So on January the 
first, 1912, the change was made. On 
the wall above the directors’ table hangs 
an oil painting of el Marqués de la So- 
lana, and it is proposed to place on 
either side portraits of Isabel Segunda 
and President Taft. 


PROSPEROUS CAREER OF THE BANK 


The bank has now entered its sixty- 
seventh year. From a_ stockholders’ 
dividend-paying point of view its life 
may, so far, be divided into three pe- 
riods. From its first to its twelfth year, 
its annual dividend payment ranged 
from four to nine per centum. From 
its thirteenth year to the time of the 
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JNO. S. HORD 
President Bank of the Philippine Islands 


American occupation in its forty-sev- 
enth year, its annual dividend payments 
never dropped below ten per centum 
and at times rose to eighteen per cen- 
tum. During the first nine years of 
this century the average annual divi- 
dend payment was something over eight 
per centum. Eight years ago ten per 
centum became the rule and during the 
last two years a dividend payment of 
twelve per centum has been made each 
year. 

Luis Alvarez de Estrada, dean of the 
Tribunal de Cuentas, drew up the 
bank’s first charter which was printed 
in 1851 by the Manila printing firm, 
“Los Amigos del Pais.” On October 17, 
1854, the Spanish Government ap- 
proved the charter. This charter has 
since been amended three times: By 
Royal Order of the Ministerio de Ul- 
tramar on July 3, 1860, at the request 
of the Governor-General. By Royal 
Order of the Ministerio de Ultramar on 
February 14, 1897. And by the Philip- 
pine Civil Commission in Act No. 1790, 


ELISEO SENDRES 
Vice-President Bank of the Philippine Islands 


on October 12, 1907, confirming the 
terms of the amended charter prepared 


that year in Washington. The life 
of the original charter was twenty-five 
years, but this has been extended three 
times. The present charter expires in 
1928. 

The bank began business with a sub- 
scribed capital of 400,000 Spanish pe- 
sos, represented by 2,000 shares of 200 
pesos each, face value. It had the 
privilege at the start to a note circu- 
lation equal in value to seventy-five per 
centum of its paid-in-capital. On Au- 
gust 12, 1864, the capital was increased 
to 600,000 pesos and the note issue 
privilege to 1,200,000 pesos. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1896, the bank was authorized 
to at once increase its capital to 1,500,- 
000 pesos and thereafter, gradually, to 
3,000,000 pesos and its note-issuing 
franchise was increased to an amount 
equal in value to three times its paid- 
in capital; but the Spanish Insular 
Government reserved to itself the right 
to borrow of the bank free of interest 
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payment, during six months in each and 
every year it pleased, any sum not in 
excess of one-third of the bank’s paid- 
in capital at the time of the loan. And 
finally by its present charter the bank 
was authorized to increase its capital 
to 10,000,000 Philippine pesos, and its 
note circulation, based thereon iv an 
amount not in excess of 9,000,000 Phil- 
ippine pesos. The surplus and un- 
divided profits fund constantly in- 
creased until, at the time of the Ameri- 


de Cervantes was built specially for its 
accommodation. 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


The organization and management of 
the bank has undergone radical changes. 
At first its government was in the hands 
of a board composed of two sindicos, 
one named by the stockholders and the 
other by the Insular Government, of six 
consiliarios, and of two directores, who 
were alternately managers of the bank. 








The Bank of the Philippine Islands, 10 Plaza Cervantes, Manila, P. L. 


can occupation, it amounted to 900,000 
pesos. The commercial depression fol- 
lowing the war and certain specific 
losses resulted by 1908 in a reduction 
of the surplus to about $225,000. Dur- 
ing the last eight years the bank’s paid- 
in capital has been increased to 4,500,- 
000 Philippine pesos and its surplus 
funds to 1,775,000 Philippine pesos. 
At the beginning the bank occupied 
quarters assigned to it by the Spanish 
Government in the old custom house in 
Intramuros. A few years later it moved 
into its own building at the corner of 
Calles Cabildo and Victoria. Its pres- 
ent comfortable home at No. 10 Plaza 


This body was presided over by a com- 
isario rejio. In 1869 the office of 
comisario rejio was abolished by Royal 
Decree and from that year until 1908 
the management of the bank was in the 
hands, alternately, of the two direc- 
tores. Under the existing charter an 
annual election is held by the stock- 
holders who select the president, the 
vice-presidents and the board of direc- 
tors, consisting of not less than eight 
and not in excess of fifteen members. 
The positions of secretary for the bank 
and the managers of its branches are 
filled by the board of directors on rec- 
ommendations made by the president. 

































Personnel in 1917 of the Bank of the Philippine Islands 
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A branch bank was opened in [Iloilo 
in 1896 and its influence throughout 
the sugar section has been apparent 
from the day of its establishment. An- 
other branch was opened in Zamboanga 
in 1912. During several years imme- 
diately following the opening up of the 
United States market to the free entry 
of Philippine products, the Iloilo branch 
of the bank loaned yearly several mil- 
lion pesos to the sugar planters, using 
for this purpose both bank funds and 
Government funds. The result was 
that sugar producing methods were to 
a certain extent modernized, the amount 
of the sugar crop was nearly doubled, 
and, more surprising still, the bank got 
back every cent, principal and interest, 
of the money loaned and this notwith- 
standing the fact that during certain 
periods the main security for the loans 
was growing crops and work stock. 

Many of the best known names in 
Manila to-day appear at some time in 
the past on the bank’s roster as di- 
rectores, sindicos, etc. The two first 
directores were Tomas Balbas y Castro 
who served continuously for twenty- 
one years, and José Marie Tuason who 
served for three years. The latter was 
the founder of the house of “J. M. 
Tuason y Cia.,” and his grandsons, 
Juan, Demetrio, Mariano and Agusto, 
are well known to the business life of 
modern Manila. 

Another well known name is that of 
José J. de Inchausti who was one of 
the bank’s directores in the early days 
and served for fourteen years. He was 
the father of Joaquin and Rafael In- 
chausti. Other well known names are, 
Irrisarry, Calderon, Ossorio, Varela, 
Barretto, Rocha Muiioz. The first pres- 
ident of the bank under its present 
charter was Eugenio del Saz Orozco. 
Mr. Orozco served as one of the di- 
rectores under the old charter for fifteen 
years. He brought the bank success- 
fully through some of its stormiest 
years. 

At the general annual meeting of 
stockholders held on Feb. 13, 1917, the 
following ticket was unanimously 
elected: President, Jno. S. Hord; vice- 
president, E. Sendres; directors, E. 




























Barrera, Edilberto Calixto, Alfredo 
Chicote, Luis Llanso, P. A. Meyer, 
Maximino Paterno, Felix Roxas, Jas. J. 
Rafferty, Benito Siy Cong Bieng, P. C. 
Whitaker. 

Judged by their place of birth this 
board of directors is a most cosmopoli- 
tan assemblage. Here are men meet- 
ing each week around the assembly ta- 
ble who were born in such widely sep- 
arated places as China, Spain, England, 
Switzerland, America and the Philip- 
pines. 

The manager of the branch in Iloilo 
is Manuel M. Rincon, and of the Zam- 
boanga branch, Luis Espoy, 

The secretary of the bank is C. G. 
Clifford; the cashier, Domingo Garcia; 
the chief of the foreign department, O. 
M. Shuman; the accountant, Fulgencio 
Borromeo, and the chief of the statis- 
tics and securities department, David 
A. Jumper. 


THE BANK’S RECENT GROWTH 


During the last eight years the bank’s 
capital and reserves have trebled and 
its deposits have almost quadrupled. 
Its total resources this year are 30,365,- 
245.12 Philippine pesos, compared with 
393,578.13 Spanish pesos _ sixty-six 


years ago when el Marqués de la Solana 
established it as the first, and for nearly 
twenty years the only bank in the 
Philippine Islands. 
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Board of Directors in 1917 of the Bank of the Philippine Islands 





The following excerpts are from the 
annual report made by the board of 
directors to the stockholders’ general 
meeting on February 13, 1912: 

“But through all changes of name or 
time or circumstance this bank’s policy 
has remained unaltered, its faith in the 
patriotism and far-sightedness of its 
founder unshaken and to-day we can 
say, with gratitude, that his prophecies 
have been fulfilled. Because that 
‘Greater Philippines’ which he foresaw 
in his dreams, and for which he labored 
so assiduously, is now well on the way 
to realization. He asserted that the pri- 
mary object for which this bank was 
established was the fostering of the 
agriculture, commerce and industry of 
the Islands and that furthering the in- 
terests of the bank itself was a sec- 
ondary consideration,—a mere incident 
to the more important work which he 
had mapped out. 

“In this ultra-commercial age the 
foregoing may seem unbelievable, or at 
least as quite an unique confession of 
faith. Yet, as the three-score annual 
reports of this bank will bear witness, 
the men charged with its management 
have never tired of subscribing to that 
self-same confession of faith. And, 
furthermore, it has never been a dead 
faith because its good works are in evi- 
dence on every page of the commercial 
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history of these Islands during the last 
sixty years. 

“In fact, a history of these Islands 
which did not take into account the ac- 
tivities of this bank would be incom- 
plete and sadly inadequate. To the 
student, to the man of business affairs, 
or to the government official, the annua] 
reports made to the stockholders of this 
bank, from the time of its foundation 
will prove a mine of information, as in- 
structive as they are absorbing. 

“Through all the vicissitudes of war 
or of peace, of famine or of bountiful 
harvests, of prosperity or of conflict 
with the constituted authorities— 
through all there breathes that same 
spirit of optimism and of steadfast pur- 
pose and abiding faith in the wisdom 
of the man, who, from the smallest be- 
ginnings, with no local precedents to 
refer to and no example to imitate or 
to avoid, founded this bank sixty vears 
ago. His portrait hangs on that wall 
and it is meet that on this occasion the 
following words from the Annual Re- 
port of 1868 should be quated: ‘A 
vote of gratitude, gentlemen, to the re- 
nowned author of the Bank of Manila, 
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who there in that portrait appears as 
silent witness to the greatness of the 
work he initiated.” * * * 

“But officials went and others came 
and viewed through the perspective of a 
series of years the bank’s high aims and 
just and beneficent purposes were un- 
derstood. Flipping back and _ forth 
the leaves of the annual reports a few 
years at a time, brings the conviction 
that whatever the bank went after it 
eventually obtained. All of which 
should inspire us with faith and con- 
fidence in the future. 

“During its sixty years of life this 
bank has seen other banks rise and pros- 
per and still others rise only to fall by 
the wayside. The Legislature of these 
Islands a few days since authorized the 
creation of a new bank whose an- 
nounced policy is to help out local agri- 
cultural and industrial enterprises. To 
this and to all such as may follow, the 
Bank of the Philippine Islands extends 
the welcoming hand of fellowship. 
There is room and to spare for all 
agencies which will assist in the making 
of these Islands that ‘Greater Philip- 
pines’ of which the Marqués de la 
Solana dreamed so many years ago.” 
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Germany Must Be Beaten 


PEAKING at the recent meeting of 
shareholders of the National Pro- 
vincial Bank of England, Lord Inch- 


cape said: 


“Tf we failed to come out of this war 
successfully, there would not be much 
left for either master or man. We are 
all in the same boat—brain workers, 
masters of handicraft, and unskilled 
laborers—those of us who have health, 
strength, industry and economy may 
have something set aside for old age, 
and for our families! those of us who 


have spent as they have earned, either 
by misfortune or otherwise, if we do 
not come out of this war victors we shall 
be slaves to the Germans for years. 
Unless we are prepared to stake every- 
thing we have in the world, and unless 
our efficient young man power is pre- 
pared to go into battle, we are done. 
There is only one course open to us 
if life is to be worth living, and that 
is to beat the Germans, and we will 
do it.” 





W. A. MERCHANT 
President Bank of Cuba in New Yoak 


JOHN T. MONAHAN 
Vice-President Bank of Cuba in New York 


New Offices of the Bank of Cuba tie 
New York 





DDITIONAL evidence of the 
A progress of the Bank of Cuba 

in New York is afforded by re- 
cent removal to the new offices, illus- 
trated herewith, at 34 Wall street. The 
Bank of Cuba in New York is the suc- 
cessor of the Agency of the National 
Bank of Cuba, whose head office is at 
Havana. This agency was located at 
No. 1 Wall street for nine years, after 
which time the president, W. A. Mer- 
chant, with other officials of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, had it converted 
into a state bank with $100,000 capital 
and $50,000 surplus. 


The purpose of converting the 


Agency of the National Bank of Cuba 
into a state bank was to furnish addi- 
tional facilities to American merchants 
doing business in Cuba. Agencies and 
branches of foreign banks in New York 
are closely restricted by law as to the 
nature of their operations, and can not 
offer the same banking service as banks 
incorporated under the state and Fed- 
eral banking laws. By incorporating 
as a state bank, the Bank of Cuba in 
New York is enabled to do exactly the 
same kind of business as any other state 
bank, while at the same time retaining 
the prestige that attaches to its connec- 
tion with the National Bank of Cuba, 
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Office of John T. Monahan, Vice-President Bank of Cuba in New York 
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the largest bank in that republic and 
one having numerous branches through- 
out the country. 

The Bank of Cuba in New York has 

been highly successful in aiding in the 
financing of Cuban trade with the 
United States—a trade which has 
shown an enormous gain in the last few 
years. 
" At present Cuba is experiencing ex- 
ceptional prosperity, as may be learned 
from the fact that the value of the 
present sugar crop alone is estimated at 
$350,000,000. The close commercial re- 
lations existing between Cuba and the 
United States may be inferred from the 
fact that most of the money which Cuba 
expends for purchases abroad comes to 
this country. 

In carrying on trade between the two 
countries, the Bank of Cuba in New 
York aids the parent institution and its 
forty-six branches by acting here in 
handling the exchange business, which 
amounts to over $400,000,000 a year. 

Although having commenced business 
so recently as a state bank as May 11, 
1916, the Bank of Cuba in New York 
had undivided profits on December 31, 
1917, of $22,065.86, after payment of 
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dividends of fifteen per cent., while its 
total resources amounted to $1,183,- 
168.23. 

Officers of the Bank of Cuba in New 
York are: Wm. A. Merchant, president 
(also president of the National Bank of 
Cuba); J. T. Monahan, vice-president; 
C. F. Plarre, cashier; L. G. Jones and 
L. R. Devere, assistant cashiers. Three 
of the directors, Messrs. Merchant, 
Monahan and Earle, have been identi- 
fied with the National Bank of Cuba 
for some years. The other directors 
are M. H. Lewis, president of the 
Guantanamo & Western Railway and 
Santa Cecilia Sugar Co., and Pelayo 
Riera, merchant of New York and Ha- 
vana. 

American banking enterprise outside 
the borders of the United States has 
received its most successful demonstra- 
tion in the history of the National Bank 
of Cuba. By establishing the Bank of 
Cuba in New York it has been made 
possible to combine the advantages of 
the parent institution with a local bank 
organized under our own laws and pos- 
sessing adequate facilities for handling 
the large and growing trade and finan- 
cial relations between the two countries. 


Economic Aspects of the War 





OR the purpose of studying econom- 
ic questions relating to the war, a 
committee has been organized as fol- 
lows: Prof. Irving Fisher (chairman), 
of Yale University; Prof. E. W. Kem- 
merer, of Princeton University; Prof. 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Dr. Royal Meeker, United 
States Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
ties: Prof. Wesley Clair Mitchell, of 
Columbia University, and Prof. War- 
ren M. Persons, of Colorado College. 
Dealing with the lending of money to 
the Government, a statement issued by 
this commission says: 
“There are two ways for us to lend 
money to our country. The right way 
is the frank and honest way of saving, 


by spending less or earning more. The 
other and wrong way is, at first, cheap 
and easy, although ultimately costly 
and painful, way of lending the Gov- 
ernment what we borrow from the bank. 

“If I buy Government securities by 
giving up the purchase of a pleasure 
automobile, the Government can buy a 
military truck with the same money, 
and the labor and capital which would 
have made the pleasure car for me will 
make the truck for the Army instead. 
That is the right way. 

“The wrong method is employed if I 
insist upon buying that pleasure car 
and so can buy the Government securi- 
ties only by borrowing the money at a 
bank. I have sacrificed nothing out 
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of current-money income. I have sim- 
ply increased the money income of the 
Government. The bank which lends 
me the money does so by writing down 
a ‘deposit’ to my credit on its books, 
which ‘deposit’ I transfer to the Gov- 
ernment. This ‘deposit’ provides pur- 
chasing power without providing or re- 
leasing anything to be purchased. The 
result is that instead of labor and capi- 
tal turning from the making of pleas- 
ure cars to the making of motor trucks 
they are called upon to make both. I 
give the Government my check to buy 
the truck, for the same time I enter the 
market to prevent the Government from 
getting it. In short, the public, by its 
paper subscriptions, appears generous 
to its Government, but is selfishly re- 
fusing to make the actual sacrifice. 

“The principle is a broad one. If 
we give up nonessentials to buy Gov- 
ernment securities, we allow the Gov- 
ernment to buy war essentials, and at 
the same time release productive energy 
from the making of nonessentials for 
us to the making of essentials for the 
Government. 

“But if we won’t make the needed 
sacrifice, and perhaps delude ourselves 
into believing that we don’t have to, or 
even that we ought not to do so; that, 
on principle, we favor ‘business as 
usual’ for ourselves while expecting 
business unusual to be superadded by 
the Government; we simply go through 
the motions of giving over billions to 
the Government without really giving 
them up. Thereupon, the Government, 
in order to buy away from us what 
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we will not otherwise surrender, bids 
up prices. 

“And the rise in prices which comes 
about from this sort of lending is cu- 
mulative. As the prices of war sup- 
plies rise the money cost of war grows 
and the Government has to borrow 
more. Bigger loans by us to the Goy- 
ernment require bigger loans to us from 
the banks. This further expansion of 
bank credit favors a further rise of com- 
modity prices, starting the whole proc- 
ess over again in a vicious circle. 

“But rising commodity prices pre- 
sent only one of a series of evils which 
will follow if we continue far on the 
wrong road. In the wild scramble to 
buy—the public competing against the 
Government and the producer trying to 
satisfy both—there is increasing difli- 
culty in getting supplies. There occurs 
railway congestion, car shortage, coal 
famine (for instance, from using up 
coal in nonessential industries and from 
using the cars needed to move it) and 
other dislocations. 

“The best and quickest way of find- 
ing the right road—the road of thrift— 
is by reducing consumption and increas- 
ing production, by repressing nonessen- 
tials and by organizing a redirection of 
industry. President Wilson has well 
said, ‘It is our duty to protect our peo- 
ple, so far as we may, against the very 
serious hardships and evils which 
would be likely to arise out of the in- 
flation which would be produced by vast 
loans.’ And again, ‘Now is the time for 
America to correct her unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and _ extrava- 
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Trade Acceptances 


EGINNING in the April number, 

there will be presented in Tue 
Bankers MAGAzINE a series of prac- 
tical articles on “Trade Acceptances.” 
These instruments of commerce will be 
dealt with from the standpoint of the 
bank, the manufacturer and whole- 


saler, and the retailer. The articles 
will be prepared by Mr. Park Matiew- 
son, who has made a thorough study 
of the subject, and who is qualified to 
deal with these new instruments of 
commerce in a way that will be of ex- 
ceptional interest to the banks of the 
United States. 
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Negotiable Instruments Map 
and 


Holiday Calendar 


The combined Negotiable Instru- 
ments Map and Calendar of legal 
holidays, which for years has been 
issued by the Irving National Bank, 
has been corrected for the year 1918 
and will be forwarded upon request. 
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Economic Conditions in France 
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RAISING OF THE AGRICULTURE PRO- 
DUCTION 


THE 


RANCE has recently realized 
F afresh the importance of agricul- 

ture for the economic independ- 
ence of the country. The “Economiste 
Européen” (Paris), in discussing the 
subject, points out that it is well to re- 
member that the French harvest for 
the year 1913-1914, which had not been 
influenced by the war, has been official- 
ly estimated at 3.849 millions of francs 
for corn, 1,134 millions for potatoes 
and artichokes, 1,095 millions for wine, 
1,294 millions for various cultures, 4,- 
198 millions for meat, 1,505 millions 
for milk and its derivatives, and 417 
millions for the products of the farm- 
yard. 

The war has had a disastrous influ- 
ence on this production. The follow- 
ing table gives us an insight into the 
situation: 


Pota- 

Years Wheat Rye Barley Oats toes. 
(Millions of quintals) 

ae .... 13 10 52 136 
1014 .... 7% ll 10 46 120 
14 .... Gi 8 7 35 94 
aeee 1s & 9 9 41 88 
eit .... ® 7 9 34 126 








The causes of this general decrease, 
which explain the rise of price for all 
foodstuffs, lie in the scarcity of agri- 
cultural labor power and in the impos- 
sibility of procuring the manure and 
the necessary ingredients for the dif- 
ferent cultures. 

This situation will be even more seri- 
ous after the demobilization, because the 
salaries that industry, commerce and 
the railroads will offer in order to re- 
construct their effective forces, will in- 
crease the emigration from country to 
town; and this emigration, added to 
the heavy losses of the war, will make 
the conditions of farming for the mid- 
dle and minor cultures almost impos- 
sible, if the state, through a vigorous 
initiative, relying on the syndicate and 
agricultural associations, does not fur- 
nish them the means of action. 

These means could be reduced to 
three formulas: 


(1) Development of agricultural mu- 
tuality as regards the credit for the 
buying of implements and products nec- 
essary for farming. 

(2) The popularization of the use of 
motors in order to remedy the scarcity 
of labor. 














































U. S. Army or Navy 
Red Cross or Y. M. C. A. 





Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 


medium for carrying funds. 


During the war we are issuing such Credits, free of 
commission, to officers and men in the U. 8. Army 
and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 


Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American representative 
to France for the convenience of our friends, 
with headquarters at the office of the Credit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
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BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
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(3) Intensive use of chemical ma- 
nure to give to the soil of France the 
means of obtaining results at least equal 
to those of the agricultural countries 
of North and Central Europe. 

To give to the agricultural syndicates 
a greater extension, to assure them a 
civil capacity, in a word to favor their 
development, is to solve the first part 
of the problem. The use of machinery 
as is the rule in Canada, the United 
States, Argentina and Australia, should 
be also extended and encouraged as 
much as possible. As to the question of 
chemical manure, there is no doubt of 
its necessity in old countries, where 
the soil is somewhat exhausted. It is 
known that Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries (Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Denmark, ete.) have succeeded in 
oltaining better results by such means, 
al’ hough the quality of their soil is not 
comparable with that of France. 

REPARATION OF THE OCCUPIED 

TERRITORIES 
‘he French Senate has_ recently 
ypted the design of a bill concerning 


o 


the reparation of the damages caused 
by the war. It will be remembered 
that the Administration had considered 
this question at the beginning of the 
war and that an article of the finance 
bill of December 26, 1914, affirmed the 
principle of reparation and hinted at 
a posterior law which would adjust 
all the details concerning it. 

The report of Mr. Reynard, the 
chairman of the commission charged 
with the formulation of the bill, is 
worth relating on account of its demo- 
cratic and humanitarian conceptions. 
First of all, one finds the juridicial foun- 
dation of the bill, that “the Republic 
proclaims the equality and the solidar- 
ity of all French in bearing the bur- 
dens of the war.” The second article 
specifies that “the damages caused by 
the war to goods, movable or immovable, 
give the right to integral reparation, 
without prejudice to the right of the 
French State of reclaiming the amount 
from the enemy, according to The 
Hague Convention of October 18, 1907, 
provided that these damages are sure, 
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anaterial and direct.” The term “di- 
rect damages” excludes the losses nec- 
essarily implied by the duration of the 
war, such as losses of income, failures 
of gain, deprivation of benefits, etc. 
The third article declares that a special 
bill will deal with the losses sustained 
by the railroad companies. The fourth 
article discusses the question of indem- 
nity. Immovable property will be 
judged by the amount of the loss suf- 
fered estimated the day before the mobi- 
lization. The damages caused by the 
loss of titles or coupons of the French 
State are repaired by the conferring of 
titles or coupons of the same nature 
given as substitution. If there are other 
French titles or coupons than those is- 
sued by the State or foreign titles and 
coupons, whose restitution could not be 
obtained in France, by legal means, the 
damages are repaired in the measure 
of the loss sustained, estimated accord- 
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ing to the last current price before 
July 30, 1914; or, in default of quota- 
tion, by a direct estimate. 

The indemnity representing the loss 
suffered, which is due to all, will be 
represented by a title. This title will 
allow the payment in ten annuities, 
with the provision that the first an- 
nuity will be equal to twenty-five per 
cent. of the total amount. This applies 
to those losers who do not reinvest their 
lost properties. But when the loser 
replaces his property, the payments will 
be made in shorter time. Thus he will 
not draw annuities separated by an in- 
terval of one year, but amounts fre- 
quently renewed according to the re- 
quirements of the rebuilding. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE CITY 
OF PARIS, 


The expenses of the City of Paris 
have unusually advanced since the be- 
ginning of the war. Among the reasons 
of exceptional expenses are: the rise of 
salaries, the indemnities for the high 
cost of living, the service of supply, 
and public assistance under all its 
forms. Although these extraordinary 
expenses absorb the attention of the 
municipal assembly, yet they have no 
serious influence upon the general finan- 
cial situation and the credit of the City 
of Paris. In France as well as abroad 
this credit is appreciated. The loan 
contracted in the United States by the 
city on the state’s account is a splendid 
proof. This loan of fifty million dol- 
lars was effected in October, 1916. 

The City of Paris has from the be- 














and bankers. 


with correspondents. 


JAMES B. FORGAN 
Chairman of the Board 








The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


welcomes and appreciates the accounts of banks 
Its extensive clientele, developed 
during more than fifty years of consistent, con- 
siderate service, is splendid endorsement of the 
agreeable and satisfactory relations maintained 


Capital and Surplus, $22,000,000 


F. O. WETMORE 
President 
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ginning of the war resorted to “ex- 
traordinary” financial measures. Since 
the floating debt has advanced little by 
little, the municipal council and the 
Prefect of the Seine realized the ne- 
cessity of consolidating it. At the end 
of 1916 the debt amounted to 590 mil- 
lions of francs. Consequently a loan 
was decided and authorized by the de- 
cree, of April 5, 1917. However, this 
loan, issued under the form of obliga- 
tions reimbursable within five years, 
cannot be regarded as a consolidation 
in the strictest sense of the word. The 
loan of 1917 calls for interest paid 
to creditors to the amount of 35,111,000 
franes, to which one should add 3,671,- 
000 franes representing the present 
taxes affecting the bonds and of which 
the city has taken charge. The total 
amounts thus to 38,782,000 francs. The 
burden amounts in the end to 6.7 per 
cent., redemption not included. 

The consolidation of the floating debt 
0: the City of Paris still remains a 
fi. ncial problem. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE 


Mr. Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, has proposed a bill prolonging 
the privilege of the Bank of France for 
twenty-five years, beginning January 1, 
1921, and asking for the approval of 
the special convention that he conclud- 
ed last October with Mr. Pallain, the 
governor of this institution. 

The bill of April 22, 1806, gave to 
the Banque de France the investiture 
of the state in reserving to the Gov- 
ernment the appointment of its gover- 
nor, of its two under-governors and, 
later on, of its leading officials. Since 
that time, although being the private 
property of its stockholders, the bank 
has always worked under the control 
of the state. 

Since 1880 the monetary policy of 
the Bank of France has been constantly 
directed towards the increase of its 
gold reserve. The following table 
shows us the results of this policy: 
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Bank 
New !Vork: 


JNO. S. HORD, President 


Authorized Capital , ‘ ‘ 
Capital fully paid-up ‘ ° : ‘ 
Reserve Funds. ‘ . ; . 


Transacts general banking business. 


London: Nat'l Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Spain: Banco Hispano Americano 
Hongkong: Netherland India Com’l Bank 
San Francisco: Wells Fargo Nevada Nat'l 


National City Bank and The 
Guaranty Trust Company 


(ESTABLISHED 1851) 
No. 10 PLAZA DE CERVANTES 


MANILA, P. I. 





principal cities of the world. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


E. SENDRES, Vice-President 


($0.50—1 peso) 


(pesos) 10,000,000.00 
4,500,000.00 
1,775,000.00 


Buys and sells exchange on all the 


Interest allowed on fixed deposits and current accounts accepted on 


terms which may be had on application. 


Brancues: [Lo1iLto AND ZAMBOANGA 
AGENTS 


Bank 


Notes 
issued. 


Discounts & 


Metallic reserve. advances. 


Paris; Comptoir Nat'l d’Escompte 
Australia: Bank of New South Wales 
Shanghai: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd. 
Chicage: Continental & Commercial Nat'l 


Japan: Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and 
The Bank of Taiwan, Lid. 


Current 







































Advances 
to the State 








Years. Gold. Silver. (Millions of francs.) accounts. (act of 1914.) 
SOON) aaeteased sy eedns 604 1,210 2,576 1,415 468 
ell CELE PORE 1,256 1,257 3,060 919 402 
MY Acecchiesaie eanaig acs 2,103 1,134 4,034 1,367 437 
EE sauwenscacncmen 2,400 862 5,198 1,527 548 
Ce ere 3,343 629 5,665 9,255 569 
1914, end of July 1,141 625 6,683 3,661 1,072 Tt 
1915, end of June 3,927 373 12,105 3,155 2,275 6,000 
1915, end of Dee. 5,015 352 13,909 3,416 2,114 5,000 
1916, end of June.. 4,763 S44 15,806 3,123 2,273 7,900 
1916, end of Dec. 5,076 295 16,679 3,276 2,260 7,400 
1917, end of June 5,285 260 19,823 2,885 2,733 10,600 
Belts Ie BM. icaes *5,340 246 22,821 3,114 2,883 **12,800 


*“Of which 3,303 millions in the bank and 2,037 millions in deposit abroad. 


**Not included 3,205 millions advances to the Allied Governments. 


This table is a real page of history, 
since it enables us to see how the war 
treasury was constituted before the con- 
flict, and the importance, since the be- 
ginning of hostilities, of the financial 
aid that the great establishment of 
emission has given to the French State 
as well as to the allied states. 

To a country exposed to foreign 
aggression, for this was the case with 
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France, always menaced by Germany— 
an important gold reserve meant not 
only a factor of economic and financial 
stability, but it also represented a mili- 
tary force of high value. From this 
point of view the financial’ preparation 
of the war did not escape the attention 
of the bank administration. Thus the 
gold reserve, which was on January 1, 
1913, only 3,194 millions of francs, had 























Intensive Irrigation of Rice Terraces in the Philippines 


PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK 
MANILA, P. I. 
New York Agency: Woolworth Building 




















been successively increased till it 
reached 4,141 millions July 30, 1914; 
and this augmentation of almost one 
billion, obtained by notes issued by the 
bank, did not cost anything, either to 
the state or to the public. 

The Bank of France had also fore- 
seen the monetary crisis which would 
follow the announcement of the general 
mobilization, so that it accumulated 
spontaneously, a stock of 1,500 millions 
of francs of notes of 20 fr. and 5 fr., 
which were sufficient, when the event 
took place, to ward off all difficulties. 
Of course the bank had also taken its 
precautions concerning the distribution 
ot small notes, which, in the event 
of mobilization, had to be done at short 
notice. All its branches were supplied 
with them beforehand, and on a simple 
telegraphic notice the issue began in 
the whole territory. This was of ex- 
reme importance, for independently of 
the needs of the public, the amounts 
cessary for the immediate needs of 
e mobilization had to be placed at the 


disposition of the military authority in 
the different centres of concentration. 
Indeed, since more than fifteen years, 
it was agreed between the Government 
of the Republic and the Bank of 
France that the bank, in case of war, 
give to the state its financial assistance 
in order to facilitate the treasury serv- 
ices in effecting the general mobiliza- 
tion. Such agreements were prepared 
and signed without costing anything to 
the treasury during peace time and in- 
volving only a very small interest in 
case they should become effective. 
Among the factors. which had secured 
the marvelous success of the mobiliza- 
tion, the instructions of the Bank of 
France were not the least important. 


INCOME TAX 


The income act of July 31, 1917, 
creates new taxes on the following in- 
comes: 


(1) On the industrial and commer- 
cial benefits. 














London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E.C., LONDON. 


Paris Branch; 16 Rue Halevy. Antwerp Branch: Temporarily in London. 


($5— £1. 
$20,000,000 
15,000,000 
- 9,000,000 
10,000,000 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 
DIRECTORS. 


ROBERT A. bie; 1,75" EsqQ., Managing Director 
NETH MATH TESON, Esq. 

HE RM AN RB. SIM, Esq. 

DAVID SIMSON, Esq. 


FE. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq., Chairman 
The Hon. HUGO BARING. 

WILLIAM T. BRAND, Eaq. 

JOHN G. GRIFFITHS, Esd, , M.V.O 


LONDON BANKERS. 


THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD. 


ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
Pernambuco, Riode Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Curityha, Victoria, also an 
RUC :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, .Paysandu and Salto. 
Tuecuman, 
2122 and 


THE BANK OF 








BRAZIL :—Para, 
agence y at Manaos, U iUAY 


ARGENTINA :—Buenus Aires, Rosario de Santa Fe, Menfloza, Bahia Rlanca, Concordia, 
Cordeba, Parana. Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al Norte, Once, Boca, Calle Santa Fe 
Calle B.de Irigoyen 11338. CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago. 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries. 


Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 
Drafts and Cable Transfers Sold on all Branches and Agencies. 





Commercial and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency . 


W. R. ROBBINS, AGENT. 


51 Wall Street, 














(2) On the benefits of agricultural 
cultivating. 

(3) On stipends, salaries, pensions, 
and life-annuities. 

(4) On the benefits of uncommercial 
professions. 

(5) On the incomes of credits, de- 


posits, and securities. 


The r 

For land and property tax, five per 
cent. (an augmentation of one per 
cent.); for industrial and commercial 
benefits, four and fifty-hundredths per 
cent; for benefits of agricultural culti- 
vation, three and _ seventy-five-hun- 
dredths per cent; the same rate for sti- 
pends, indemnities, life-annuities and 
benefits of uncommercial professions. 
Finally, the general income tax is raised 
from ten per cent. to twelve and one- 
half per cent. 

It is worth mentioning that pensions 
and life annuities under 1,251 francs 
are exempted from taxes. Also sti- 
pends, indemnities, salaries, etc., be- 


ates of the income taxes are: 
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low 1,501 frances in communes of less 
than 10,001 inhabitants; under 2,501 
francs in communes from 10,001 to 
100,000 inhabitants; under 2,501 
francs in communes of over 100,000 
inhabitants; under 3,001 francs in 
Paris and its environs. 


THE BLOCKADE 


The question whether an absolute 
blockade imposed upon Germany at the 
beginning of the war would have short- 
ened the world struggle, has often been 
discussed in the allied countries. A 
brief article on the subject in the 
“Economiste Européen,” signed by its 
eminent editor, M. Edmond Théry. In 
normal times Germany had to import 
one-third of the products necessary to 
her sustenance, of which she imported 
nine-tenths from Russia and the over- 
sea countries. Moreover she needed: 
186,000 tons of copper; 22,000 tons 
of lead; 180,000 tons of zinc; 22,000 
tons of tin; 1,290,000 tons of petro- 
leum, essences and lubricating oil. Be- 
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of the Union Bank of Canada. 


American Manufacturers 


seeking a location in Canada will find it of particular 
to consult with the New York Agency 


This bank has 


310 Branches and Agencies 
Throughout the Dominion 


Information given respecting best locations, sites, labor 
conditions, transportation facilities, etc. 


Negotiations 


and enquiries conducted in strict confidence. 


Union Bank of Canada 
Head Office, Winnipeg 


New York Agency 
49 Wall Street 


Capital and Surplus, $8,500,000 


Geo. Wilson 


£°h: Shon Agents 





sides these products, Germany required 
yearly from foreign countries: 780 mil- 
lions franes’ worth of cotton, 650 mil- 
lions of woolen, 720 millions of leather, 
494 millions of mineral stuffs, for her 
chemical industry ; 230 millions of rub- 
ber, and more than 600 millions of fat 
elements and oleaginous grains ; that is, 
about three and one-half billion francs’ 
worth of raw materials, which were as 
essential to sustain the war as _ the 
metals and the food products. M. 
Théry raises the question that, suppos- 
ing the Allies had exerted from the be- 
ginning of the year 1915 a blockade 
upon the Central Powers as rigorous as 
that exerted by the Prussians on Paris 
during the state of siege in 1870-71, 
what would have become of the mili- 
tary power of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary? All military critics are of 
the opinion that an integral blockade 
vould have considerably reduced the 
force of resistance of the enemy. Un- 
furtunately, the countries bordering 
unon Germany remained for some time 


almost free to import all they wanted; 
and the German commercial agents 
profited by this situation by pouring 
into Germany, a large stream of contra- 
band goods, which permitted that coun- 
try to pass over the most critical pe- 
riod for her—the first year of the war. 
Thus cotton had been declared contra- 
band only one year after the opening 
of hostilities. . 

The entrance of the United States 
into the war, M. Théry points out, has 
fortunately modified the situation, since 
a good part of the contraband merchan- 
dise was of American origin. Since the 
war declaration against Germany, the 
Administration of President Wilson has 
adopted severe measures concerning the 
blockade, and the decision taken by the 
inter-allied conference “of extending in 
a general manner the principles laid 
down since the end of last July by the 
American Government,” gives us the 
certainty, says M. Théry, that the 
blockade against the Central Powers 
will become more and more effective. 
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The Union Bank 
of Manchester, 


| Limited 
= Nominal Capital . 
Paid-up Capital’ - 


Reserve Capital : . 3,500,000 
Subscribed Capital ‘ ; 6,250,000 
Reserves. . . i 1,977,235 
Surplus over Liabilities ‘ 8,227,235 


Bankers in the United States and Canada are invited to make use of 
the Bank’s services for all kinds of banking business in the district where 
the Bank operates, and in Great Britain generally. 
dealt with, and proceeds remitted by draft or cable transfer on New York, 


or as desired. Favorable terms. 


North American Mails are usually delivered in Manchester and Liverpool earlier than in London. 
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Head Office 


17 York St., Manchester, Eng. 
Liverpool Office 
45 Castle St., Liverpool, Eng. 


and branches covering the whole of the 
district tributary to these two cities, 
and also West YORKSHIRE; including 
LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, BRADFORD, SAL- 
FORD, BIRKENHEAD, OLDHAM, BOLTON, 
BurY, RocHDALE, STocKPorT, Hati- 
FAX (ENG.), HUDDERSFIELD, etc., etc. 


($5=£) 
- $12,500,000 
. 2,750,000 


Collections promptly 


MM MMM MLL MMMM UMMM 


“But this should not make us forget 
‘our own situation; we ought to impose 
upon ourselves greater alimentary and 


‘other restrictions, and not only careful- 


ly to manage the whole of our resources, 
which are dwindling, but also because 
‘every ship of cereals or products des- 
‘tined to the civil consumption, that we 
shall spare from America, will be re- 
placed by a ship of soldiers well armed 
and well equipped, coming to fight on 
our side, for the cause of right and 


justice.” 
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African Banking Corporation 


"THE forty-eighth ordinary general 

meeting of the members of the 
African Banking Corporation was held 
January 24 in London, the chairman, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Selborne, 
K.G., presiding. Reviewing the prog- 
ress of the bank for the past year, the 
chairman said: 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you will 
turn with me to the balance-sheet, I will 
briefly run over the figures with you. The 
cash is £1,730,072 16s. 11d., or about £472,000 
more than last year. It is really larger than 
we care to see, and is caused partly by the 
difficulties exporters have of getting ship- 
ping for export of produce from South 
Africa. Securities are £784,313 14s., or 
about £130,000 lower than last year, and 
this has been caused by sales in the ordi- 
nary way. Securities are taken in at mar- 
ket valuations, all depreciations having been 
fully provided for. Bills of exchange are 
£2,069,616 17s., or about £782,000 up. This 
is partly accounted for by the increased 
cost of South African export, and also be- 
cause—the liquid position being so strong— 
all our bills were in hand and we had no re- 
discounts. Bills discounted, loans, and ad- 
vances are £3,449,185 19s. 10d., or about 
£14,000 less. ‘This is merely a nominal fluc- 
tuation. Acceptances, etc., are £176,352 16s. 
5d., or about £191,000 less, which is also ac- 
counted for by the fact that we had no re- 
discounts. Bank premises, etc., are £205,384 
3s. 7d., which is practically the same as last 
year, and I may say that all our premises 
are kept in thorough repair, no false econ- 
omy being exercised in that respect. That, 
ladies and gentlemen, is the asset side of the 
balance sheet, and it shows a strong liquid 
position. If you reckon the percentage, you 
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Please command us. 


Your Foreign 


In your banking business—foreign as well as domestic 
—you need the services of a progressive and strong 
Our Foreign Department is 
equipped to finance your imports along modern, effi- 
cient and economic lines and provide you with any 
other medium of foreign exchange. 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 
Member of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


Irving Trust Company 


Frederic G. Lee, President 


Woolworth Building, New York 

















will see that our cash and securities equal 
over 37 per cent. of our deposits on the 
other side, and if you include also the bills 
of exchange, which are maturing from day 
to day, you get over 68 per cent. If you 
will now look at the liability side you will 
see that our capital remains at £600,000. 
The reserve is up to a quarter of a million, 
as we are able to put £30,000 this year as 
against £10,000 last year to the credit of 
this account. Note circulation is £332,357, 
or £107,000 up. This is a good sign of a 
more active circulation of paper money, and 
indicates an economy of the use of specie. 
Deposits, etc., are £6,722,172 10s. 1d., or an 
increase of about £986,000, and this is very 
practical evidence of an increasing and ex- 
pending business. Drafts issued, etc., are 
£258,581 9s. 1d., or about £19,000 down. Re- 
bate is £22,722 4s. 2d., or £4,100 more than 
last year, accounted for by more rebate on 

the increased bills we have dealt with. 
‘he total figures of the balance-sheet are 
*.114,926 7s. 9d., and they bear convincing 
evidence to the growth and extension of our 
business; they also indicate the soundness 
! expansion of the commercial and agri- 
tural position of South Africa, notwith- 
s'ending the ravages in other parts of the 
ld caused by the war. If you will now 
I at the profit and loss accounts, you 
see that the increase of our business 


has naturally yielded better results. The 
gross profits, after deducting interest on 
deposits and bonus to staff, and providing 
for income-tax and all bad and doubtful 
debts, are £274,946 6s. 7d., as against £234,- 
452 18s. for last year—an increase of £40,- 
693 8s. 7d. If you add the balance brought 
in from last year, the total is £303,789 Os. 1d. 
Allowing for charges, rebate, appropriations 
to staff fund, and depreciation of furniture, 
also for the £30,000 I have already men- 
tioned as being credited to reserve, there 
remains a balance of £73,740 8s. Out of 
this an interim dividend at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum was paid in July, 
and we now pay a further dividend at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum, making 
7% per cent. for the year, and we carry 
forward to next account the balance of 
£28,740 8s., and that, I venture to think, 
ladies and gentlemen, is a satisfactory state 
of affairs. 


7 
The Largest British Bank 


Y the union of the London Joint 
Stock Bank with the London City 
and Midland Bank, under the title of 
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($0.50 — 1 Yen) 


Subscribed Capital, Yen 20,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital, Yen 12,500,000 


Head Office, Seoul, Korea 


Principal Branches: 
Korea: Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Won- 
san, Fusan 
Mancuuria: Mukden, Tiehling, Liao- 
yang, Ryojun (Port Arthur), Dairen, 
Changchun, Newchwang, Harbin, 
Antung 
Japan: Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe 
Curva: Tsingtau 
Affiliated Bank: 
Viapivosrok : Matsuda Bank 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Irving National Bank, New York 
National City Bank of New York 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 





THE BANK OF CHOSEN 


Incorporated by Special Charter of Imperial Japanese Government 


SPHERE OF ACTIVITY 
oF > 
THE BANK OF CHOSEN of 
@ BRANCHES 


Principal American Correspondents: 
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Yokohama Specie Bank, New York and 
San Francisco 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle 














the London Joint City and Midland 
Bank, an institution is created with de- 
posits of some £280,000,000, exceeding 
those of any other bank in the United 
Kingdom. 

In connection with the absorption ot 
the London Joint Stock Bank by the 
London City and Midland, Sir Edward 
Holden, chairman of the latter, states 
that negotiations leading up to the mer- 
ger had commenced before the Govern- 
ment announced its intention of ap- 
pointing a committee to inquire into 
the advisability of bank amalgamations. 


& 


Important British Bank 
Merger 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 

cently in London of the merger of 
Paris Bank with the London County 
and Westminster Bank, the combined 
institutions having £178,000,000 de- 
posits. 


Lloyds Bank Monthly Finan- 
cial Report 


HE practice of issuing a monthly 
review of business and financial 
affairs is increasing among the banks 
of this and other countries. One of 
these publications deserving of very 
high rank is put out by Lloyds Bank 
of London. Its contents embrace many 
weighty subjects, which are treated in 
an able and interesting manner. 
Lloyds Bank now has nearly 900 of- 
fices in England and Wales, and also 
several offices in Paris and other French 


cities. 
& 


Manchester and Liverpool 
District Banking Company 


DPD IREcTors of this institution re- 


ported to the shareholders on 
January 18 that net profits for the year 
ending December 31, 1917, were £441, 








The Sumitomo Bank, Ltd. 


begs to announce the opening of a 
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New York Agency 
At 149 Broadway (Singer Building) 


Capital Subscribed , $15,000,000 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus _—10, 425,000 
Deposits (Dec. 31, 1917) 90,000,000 


Head Office, Osaka, Japan 


BARON K. SUMITOMO, President 


BRANCHES 


In all commercial centers of Japan, and in San 
Francisco, Seattle, Honolulu, Shanghai, 
Hankow, Bombay and London 


This Agency is prepared to issue Drafts, 
Letters of Credit; negotiate or collect bills 
payable in Japan and also in all important 
commercial centers of the world. 


S. IMAMURA, Agent 
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33 Pine Street 


641, which was increased to £521,714 
by the amount brought forward. Out 
of this sum two dividends at the rate 
of seventeen and one-half per cent. per 
annum were paid, £50,000 was added 
to the reserve fund and £139,914 car- 
ried forward. 

Organized in 1829, the Manchester 
and Liverpool District Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, has £1,896,000 paid-in 
capital, £1,250,000 reserve fund and 
£47,606,635 total assets. Manchester, 
England, is the head office. 
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Capital and Counties Bank 


ET profits of the Capital and 

Counties Bank, for the twelve 
months ending December 31, 1917, as 
presented to the shareholders at the 
annual general meeting in London, 
January 23, were £396,776, increased 
to £484,067 by the amount brought 
forward from previous year. Dividends 
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Current Investment Offerings 


We prepare weekly special offerings suitable for: 


Trustees or Savings Banks 
Commercial Banks 
Private Investors 


These lists are representative of the attractive issues in 
the market and copies will be mailed regularly on request 


Redmond ao. 
























New York 


absorbed £245,000; £25,000 was ap- 
plied to reduction of premises, and 


£10,000 to officers’ superannuation 
fund, leaving £204,067 to be carried 
forward. 

The Capital and Counties Bank was 
established in 1834. It has £1,750,000 
capital paid in, a reserve fund of £800,- 
000 and total assets of £62,767,771. 
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London Joint Stock Bank 


HE one hundred and fifty-fourth 

report of the London Joint Stock 
Bank, Limited, presented at the share- 
holders’ meeting on January 24, showed 
that after making the customary pro- 
visions, the profit for the year, includ 
ing £50,323 brought forward, was 
£662,428. Two ten per cent. dividends 
absorbed £297,000, while £200,000 was 
added to reserve fund. There was car- 
ried forward £125,428, after making 
allocations to reduction of premises ac- 























count and the superannunation allow- 
ance fund. 

The paid-up capital of the London 
Joint Stock Bank is £2,970,000, the re- 
serve fund £1,325,000, and total assets 
£65,698,411. 
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Hibernian Bank 


ECEMBER 31, 1917, the Hiber- 
nian Bank, Limited, whose head 
office is at Dublin, showed a balance- 
sheet aggregating £7,584,954. Net 
profits for the last half-year were 
£27,528, and this sum was increased by 
£10,057 brought forward from the pre- 
ceding half-year. The directors recom- 
mended that £10,000 be placed to the 
credit of investment account, that 
£17,500 be applied to dividends, leaving 
£10,086 to be carried forward. 
The Hibernian Bank was established 
in 1828, and now has £500,000 paid-up 
capital, and a reserve fund of £125,000. 
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Barclay’s Bank, Limited 


WHEN the annual general meeting 

of shareholders of Barclay’s 
Bank was held in London on January 
24, a report was presented showing that 
net profits for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1917, amounted to £1,182,143, 
and this increased by the amount 
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brought forward was £1,303,081. Be- 
sides dividends and bonuses, the follow- 
ing allocations were made: reduction of 
premises account and payment for 
buildings, £80,000; reserve for staff 
pensions, £40,000; contingency account, 
£350,000; staff widows’ fund, £100,- 
000. There was carried forward to 
next account £186,373. 

The paid-in capital of Barclay’s is 
£4,594,443, the reserve fund £2,200,- 
000, and the total assets on December 
31, 1917, £138,013,481. 
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Union Bank of Manchester 


S of the 31st December tthe balance- 
sheet of the Union Bank of Man- 
chester (England) showed total re- 
sources of £13,011,689. 
Profits for the last half-year, less 
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expenses, were £96,921, which added to 
the balance from last half-year gave a 
total of £117,947. 

The Union Bank of Manchester was 
established in 1836. Its paid-up capi- 
tal is 
£355,000. 


£550,000 and reserve fund 
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West Yorkshire Bank 
A’ the eighty-eighth annual ordinary 


meeting of the West Yorkshire 
Bank, held at the head office in Halifax 
(England) January 30, the directors 
submitted a report to the shareholders 
showing net profits for the year £91,- 
702, which added to the amount for- 
ward from last account gave a total of 
£102,086. After providing for divi- 
dends, £30,000 was added to the re- 
serve fund, and £18,753 carried for- 
ward to next account. 


re 


New Branches of Branch of 
British West Africa 


ONTINUING the progressive 

policy which has marked the direc- 
tion of this bank, the Bank of British 
West Africa, Limited, announces the 
opening of two new branches in Moroc- 
co, at Saffi and Fez. The bank’s other 
branches in Morocco are situated at 
Tangier, Cassablanca and Mazagan, 
while it has also branches at the Ca- 
nary Islands, and throughout West Af- 
rica. Its New York office is at No. 
6 Wall street, in charge of Mr. R. R. 
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Appleby. The head office of the bank 
is in London, with branches in Liver- 
pool and Manchester. 
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National Discount Company 


CCORDING to the one hundred 

and eighteenth report, submitted 
to the shareholders at the ordinary an- 
nual general meeting in London, Janu- 
ary 21, the National Discount Com- 
pany, Limited, earned gross profits for 
the year ending December 31, 1917, 
amounting to £513,697, and this added 
to amount brought forward gave a total 
of £547,549. 

After providing for all charges, and 
reserving £404,499 2s. 11d. for rebate 
of interest on bills not matured, there 
remained the sum of £115,585 3s. 2d. 
From this amount was deducted the in- 
terim dividend, for the half-year to 30th 
June last, of five shillings per share, 
less income tax, absorbing £31,749 18s. 
9d., leaving £83,835 4s. 5d. for appro- 
priation. 

From this £38,099 18s 6d was applied 
to the payment of a final dividend of 
six shillings per share, less income tax, 
making eleven per cent. for the year, 
lid. to 
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carrying forward £45,735 5s. 
next account. 

The National Discount Company, 
Limited, has a paid-up capital of 
£846,665, and a reserve fund of £450,- 
000. Its deposits and sundry balances 
on December 31, 1917, were £21,141,- 
490; bills discounted, £28,000,608 ; to- 
total assets, £32,523,729. 
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Standard Bank of South Africa 


HE directors of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa have advised W. 
H. Macintyre, agent in New York, that 
they have resolved, subject to the re- 
sults of audit, to recommend to the 
shareholders’ meeting on April 24, that 
a dividend be declared for the last half 
year at the rate of fourteen per cent. 
per annum, with a bonus of one shilling 
four pence per share, both subject to 
the income tax, making a total distri- 
bution of fifteen and one-third per cent. 
for the year 1917. It was also recom- 
mended that £10,000 be appropriated 
to writing down investments, £25,000 to 
reduction of bank premises, £30,000 
added to officers’ pension fund, leaving 
about £200,000 to be carried forward. 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York and Bank of Japan 


EELING it desirable to establish 

mutual relations, so as to come to 
a general understanding with respect to 
monetary movements during and after 
the war and to confer with each other 
as occasion may require, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Bank of Japan have consummated ar- 
rangements for transacting such busi- 
ness as may develop from time to time. 
_ This relationship was effected follow- 
ing recent negotiations with Baron 
Tanerato Megata, Financial and Eco- 
nomic Commissioner of the Imperial 
Japanese Government, and Itsuo Ham- 


aoka, of the Bank of Japan, and is in 
line with the general policy adopted 
some time ago by the Federal Reserve 


Board. 
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A Growing Chinese Bank 


THt western banking methods will 

flourish in China is proved by the 
success of the Shanghai Commercial and 
Savings Bank, which was established 
and is run exclusively by Chinese. Cap- 
italized at $100,000 in 1915, the bank 
now reports deposits to the amount of 
$1,596,057 and savings accounts to 
$72,031. Capitalization has been in- 
creased to $300,000. The bank is run 
along western lines and handles all the 
ordinary business of a western bank. 
Even the ladies’ departments of the 
banks of the larger American cities have 
their replica here. Like several of the 
New York banks, also, the Commercial 
and Savings Bank maintains an evening 
school for the purpose of educating its 
employees in the theory and practice of 
banking. It is planned hereafter to 
send two graduates of the banking 
school every year to the United States 
for post-graduate work in some New 
York banking house. 
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Union Bank of Australia 


HAREHOLDERS of the Union 
Bank of Australia, Limited, met at 
the head office of the bank in London, 
January 28. The balance sheet as of 
August 31, 1917, was submitted, ex- 
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hibiting net profits of £233,503, includ- 
ing £73,133 brought forward. Of this 
amount £20,000 was added to the re- 
serve fund, making the total £2,000,000. 
After making the allocations for divi- 
dends and bonus, £73,503 was left to be 
carried to next account. 

The Union Bank of Australia was 
established in 1837 and incorporated in 
1880. Its paid-up capital is £2,000,000, 
the same as the present reserve fund, 
and total assets on August 31, 1917, 
were £30,175,351. A. H. Chambers, of 
Melbourne, is the general manager. 
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China’s Growing Foreign 
Trade 


N the opinion of “The Statist” of 

London, China, although possessing 
immense man power, is not in a posi- 
tion at present to take part in European 
military operations. It is pointed out, 
however, that the economic position of 
China continues to improve and that 
with the new prosperity the United 
States has been buving upon a very 
large scale from China, amongst other 
countries. And it is noteworthy that 
she—so great a grower of cotton—has 
been buying cotton on a large scale 
from China. It may be worth while to 
quote a few figures to show how re- 
markable has been the influence of the 
increased prosperity of the United 
States and Japan upon China. Possi- 
bly the rejection of the Manchus may 
likewise have helped—not that a mere 
change of dynasty or form of govern- 
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ment alters profoundly the economic 
condition of a country. But the re- 
jection of the Manchus was effected 
when Chinamen were beginning to re- 
awaken, and when harboring a dream 
that China might once more play a lead- 
ing part in the politics of the world. 
Anyhow, it is worth noting the im- 
provement that has been going on in 
the external trade of the great empire. 
In 1907 the value of the exports of all 
kinds was 264,381,000 Haikwan taels. 
In 1913, the last complete year of 
peace, they had risen to 403,306,000 
Haikwan taels, being an increase of as 
much as 138,925,000 Haikwan taels, or 
fifty-two and six-tenths per cent. For 
the year 1916 they had increased fur- 
ther to 481,797,000 Haikwan taels, an 
increase in three years of as much as 
78,491,000 Haikwan taels, or nineteen 
and four-tenths per cent. 
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Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas 


N February 4 the Banco Mercantil 

Americano do Brazil opened for 
business at Para. This institution is 
affiliated with the Mercantile Bank of 
the Americas, whose New York office is 
at 38 Pine street, and which has estab- 
lished a number of important banking 
connections in several South American 
countries. Through the Banco Mercan- 
til Americano do Brazil American 
manufacturers seeking trade in North- 
ern Brazil will be provided with all re- 
quired banking facilities. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





FRANK C. MORTIMER, ASSISTANT CASHIER 
OF THE NATIONAL CITY 


Frank C. Mortimer, who has been 
identified with banking interests in 
California for the past twenty years, 
but who recently entered the service 


FRANK C. MORTIMER 


Newly appointed Assistant Cashier National City 
Bank, New York 


of the National City Bank, New York, 
as San Francisco representative, has 
been appointed an assistant cashier and 
has been assigned to duty at the main 
bank. 

His successor in the San Francisco 
office of the National City Bank is S. E. 
Albeck, assistant vice-president. 


EDUCATION FOR BANK MEN 


New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has just completed 
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the first half of its 1917-1918 educa- 
tional programme, which was one of the 
strongest and most beneficial ever pre- 
sented to its membership. While the 
trend of the times is toward the curtail- 
ment of non-essentials, it is refreshing 
to know that education is not included 
in that category. 

With about ten per cent. of its active 
membership in the service of the nation, 
the chapter is still able to announce that 
at the beginning of its winter term last 
October there were over eight hundred 
enrollments in its various educational 
courses, the highest registration ever 
achieved in the history of the chapter. 
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The outlook for the second term, which 
is just commencing, is equally bright 
and New York Chapter looks forward 
with pride to the closing months of its 
banner year. 

The courses offered were many and 
varied, but all of them tended directly 
to increase the efficiency and knowledge 
of the bank man and imbue him with 
the thoughts necessary to make him ap- 
preciate the opportunities of his pro- 
fession. 

One outstanding feature has been the 
successful introduction of extension 
courses in some of the city banks under 
the auspices of the Chapter, a field 


HE WANTED TO BE SAFE, TOO 

Owing to the fact that the light on 
an officer’s desk in one of the larger 
Philadelphia banks was out of order 
an electrician was summoned. Shortly 
a handy man with his assistant from 
a nearby electrical shop appeared anil 
stated that they had come to fix the 
light. They were led up to the offi- 
cer’s desk upon which lay a large 
pile of securities and money. Tor 
several moments the handy man and 
his assistant looked at the pile of 
securities, which immediately prompt- 
ed the officer to call a bell-boy. 

“Here,” he said, handing the se- 
curities and the money to the boy, 
“take these out to the cage where 
they will be safe.” 

The handy man quickly turned to 
his assistant. 

“Here,” he said, “take this watch 
and money of mine back to the shop. 
It seems that this office isn’t safe.” 
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Vice-Presidents 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


which offers large opportunities for fu- 
ture development and will undoubtedly 
increase the influence of the chapter in 
many directions. 

The announcement was recently made 
of the appointment of B. P. Gooden as 
assistant secretary of the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas. Mr. Gooden 
has been with this institution since last 
spring, going there from the New Neth- 
erland Bank where he held the title of 
assistant to the president. 

Mr. Gooden is a graduate of New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking, of which he has been an 
active member for several years. He 
was the first vice-president of the chap- 
ter last year and also chairman of the 
educational committee. At the present 
time Mr. Gooden is a member of the 
chapter’s board of governors. 


JOINS BOND DEPARTMENT 


William Clements, for many years 
with the Dry Dock Savings Bank and 
an active worker in the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, has recently joined the bond 
department of the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York. 


A PRACTICAL THEME ABLY DISCUSSED 

“Codperative Organization” was ably 
presented as the subject of an address 
before the Retail Clothiers Association 
of New York on February 6, by G. A. 
O'Reilly, foreign trade representative 
of the Irving National Bank. Commu- 
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nity of interest on a practical basis, 
the elimination of non-essentials from 
our business life, and common partici- 
pation in opportunities and responsi- 
bilities were points of great strength 
brought out in the address. 


FOREIGN BANKING ACCOMMODATIONS 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York is offering to banks through- 
out the country an arrangement under 
which their depositors who go to 
France in the service of the nation can 
have, to a considerable degree, the 
banking accommodations to which they 
have been accustomed at home. The 
offer is made to all banks, whether they 
are customers of the Guaranty Trust 
Company or not. Under this plan de- 
positors of banks which avail them- 
selves of this service may take their 
check-books abroad and use them as 
they would at home, drawing checks on 
their home banks, up to an agreed 
amount, and having them cashed at the 


Paris office of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York, or at numerous cor- 
respondent offices throughout France. 
The depositor about to leave for foreign 
service needs only to obtain from his 
bank the proper letter of introduction 
in order to make his home checking ac- 
count available on the other side. It is 
the belief of the trust company that the 
offer will make a wide appeal in view 
of the simplicity of the arrangement 
and considering the difficulties which 
Americans abroad have experienced in 
the past when they wanted to cash 
checks. 


GUARANTY SECURITIES CORPORATION 


The statement of condition as of De- 
cember 31, 1917, of the Guaranty Se- 
curities Corporation shows the magni- 
tude of the operations of this company, 
which is now installed in its new offices 
at 244 Madison avenue, New York. 

Its total resources at that time were 
$8,280,891.95, consisting of $1,632,- 
969.93 in cash on hand and in trust, 
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bills receivable, installment notes, etc., 
making up the balance of the assets. 
Besides capital of $1,000,000, the com- 
pany has a surplus of $103,845.56 and 
reserve for credit losses, expenses and 
contingencies of $46,314.05. 

The accounts of the corporation are 
audited by Price, Waterhouse & Co. 

JOINS THE CLEARING HOUSE 

The Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany was admitted to membership in 
the New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion February 18 and began making 
clearings on March 1. Its number in 
the clearing-house is 121. 


NEW ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT NEW 
YORK STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Frank S. Kenyon has been promoted 
from third deputy to first deputy State 
Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York, at a salary of $6,000 a 


year. Judge Overocker, of Poughkeep- 
sie, was appointed third deputy at a 
salary of $5,000 to fill the vacancy 
caused by the promotion of Mr. Ken- 
yon. Mr. Kenyon took the place made 
vacant by Governor Whitman’s appoint- 
ment of Mr. Skinner as Superintendent 
of Banks, Mr. Skinner having been 
first deputy for over fourteen years. 
Mr. Kenyon entered the banking de- 
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partment as third deputy Superintend- 
ent of Banks, under appointment by 
former Superintendent of Banks Eu- 
gene Lamb Richards, in March, 1916. 


LONDON OFFICES OF THE GUARANTY 
TRUST 


The London office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York at No. 
32 Lombard street, E. C., has been of- 
ficially designated as a United States 
depositary to afford the necessary bank- 
ing facilities to officers of the Army 
and Navy and other branches of the 
United States Government service while 
they are in England. The Paris office 
of the company at Rue des Italiens, | 
and 3, was similarly designated last 
November. 


“EXCESS PROFITS TAX MANUAL” ISSUED 
BY THE NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE IN NEW YORK 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York offers in its latest book, “The 
Excess Profits Tax Manual,” another 
publication of distinct value to commer- 
cial and financial interests. The manu- 
al contains the text of the Excess 
Profits Law, as enacted on October 3, 
1917. It also presents the text of the 
official regulations of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, under which the 
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excess profits taxes are to be assessed 
and collected. The reader, therefore, 
has at hand the text of the regulations 
and the sections of the law to which 
they refer. 

The book is issued as one of a series 
presenting the texts of important legis- 
lation and official regulations promul- 
gated by the Government. It is of con- 
venient size, and ample marginal notes 
make it suitable for constant desk use. 


E. A. SCHROEDER WITH NEW YORK BANK 


E. A. Schroeder, formerly assistant 
cashier of State Bank of Chicago, has 
been appointed assistant cashier of the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York. 


WAR AN ECONOMIC STRUGGLE 


The “Financial Review and Out- 
look,” published by the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
contains this reminder that the war is 
largely an economic and_ industrial 
strugele: 
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It has been said so often that it is becom- 
ing a commonplace—yet it bears repeating 
a thousand times—that this whole great war 
is essentially an economic struggle before 
it is a military struggle; a struggle of 
materials first and men afterward. War’s 
success originally was decided on the battle 
line by the strength of a soldier’s muscle, 
by the prowess of the individual combatant. 
Now it is decided behind the battle line, 
by the output of industrial plants and the 
facility of transportation routes. The rate 
of munition output and the speed with 
which that output becomes effective are the 
determining factors of modern war. 


THRIFT THE STEPPING STONE TO SUCCESS 


Here is a concise sermon on the 
virtue of thrift appropriately appear- 
ing in the monthly review issued by the 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York: 


If to the other good qualities of the 
American people thrift could be added as 
a universal attribute, they would be happier, 
healthier and better balanced. Frugal 
habits must be acquired in youth. Success 
in life is based quite as much on self- 
denial as on enterprise and ability, and 
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HE need of a good New York 


Banking Connection is great to- 


day —perhaps greater than ever before. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 
257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


CapiraL, SurPLUs AND UNpDIvIDED PRoFits $1,800,000 
RESOURCES OVER $20,000,000 


success is never well assured and permanent 
without it. 

Never before was the need of thrift so 
urgent—never before were the rewards of 
thrift so great. The nation must have the 
surplus dollars of its citizens to win the 
war and offers them means of investing 
small sums of money at remunerative rates 
of interest. 

A child can set aside enough small coin 
to buy thrift stamps and fill a card. By 
investing in this way the poorest person 
secures the promise of the richest Govern- 
ment on earth to pay principal with com- 
pound interest at the rate of four per cent. 
in five years. ‘This privilege of securing 
compound interest is not enjoyed by pur- 
chasers of Government bonds in large 
amounts. The Federal Government _ is 
trying to stimulate thrift by making it 
unusually attractive and _ profitable for 
people of small means. Twenty-five million 
Americans should invest an aggregate of 
two billion dollars in this way. If they do 
they will create a national habit of thrift 
such as saved France from ruin three times 
within a century. 

Avoid spending money in ways that inter- 
fere with the production of war materials 
needed by our army and navy, but do not 
deprive industrial toilers of their livelihood. 
There is a happy mean of intelligent and 
constructive thrift which Americans should 
strive to attain. 
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OUR GREAT FINANCIAL RESOURCES 


The financial strength of the United 
States is thus pointed out by A. J. 
Hemphill, chairman of the board of 
the Guaranty Trust Company, New 


York: 


The United States is better prepared 
than ever in its history for the tremendous 
and constantly increasing financial strain 
which the war has put upon this country. 
Within the last decade we have acquired 
flexible currency facilities, a strong, cen- 
tralized banking system, and more than one- 
third of the world’s entire supply of gold 
coin and bullion—the basis of world credit. 

Within four years, the Federal Reserve 
Bank has acquired resources in excess of 
$3,000,000,000, and deposits aggregating 
more than $1,800,000,000. It has become 
the largest banking institution in the world. 
And on this bank, perhaps, the winning o! 
the war depends more than on any other 
one financial force. 

Through the amendment of the Federal 
Reserve Act, which has permitted the 
expansion of our credit on an elastic yet 
sound basis, much of the recent vast growth 
in American industry, commerce, and 
finance has been made possible. To ths 
fact, chiefly, may be attributed our abili! 
to float loans for the belligerent pows: 
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prior to our entrance into the war, by the 
absorption of their bonds, and our ability 
to repurchase American securities held 
abroad, to the approximate total of 
$2,300,000,000. 

Despite these repurchases and the lending 
of large suns of money to other countries, 
and the total of $3,483,000,000 loaned by 
the United States Government to the Allies 
up to December 22 last, we have been able 
to more’ than successfully finance our 
business and our share of the war. For 


A. J. HEMPHILL 
Chairman of the Board Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York 


example, individual deposits in all banks, 
national, State, savings, and trust companies 
increased from $17,745,764,000 in 1913 to 
approximately $26,000,000,000 on the cor- 
responding date of 1917. 

An even better conception of our vast 
financial resources may be gathered from 
a recent estimate which put our national 
income for 1917 at $50,000,000,000. By 
practising conservation and true thrift— 
but not parsimony—these great resources 
should be ample to meet the war’s burdens. 

The tremendous increase in our produc- 
tion, «nd especially in the value of our 
products, has necessitated an increase of 
money in circulation from $3,363,738,000 
on July 1, 1913, to approximately $4,850,- 
360,00. on July 1, 1917. 
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NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY'S LONDON OFFICE 


J. A. Grierson, formerly secretary of 
the London Office of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, has been 
appointed assistant manager there, and 
Robert Macvey, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, has been made secretary of the 
same office. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY BANKERS 


The sixth annual convention of the 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 


A BAD MISTAKE 


The fact that all mistakes made by 
a bank are not in figures is well illus- 
trated by the following letter which is 
somewhat humorous but was written 
in all seriousness. The letter is now 
in the files of one of the large New 
York banks. 

Dear Sir: 

Permit me to call your attention to 
the enclosed envelope in which I re- 
ceived the last monthly statement of 
my account. It reads Mrs. James H. 
Brown, Esq., as you will see. You 
will recall that at the time of my hus- 
band’s death I changed the name olf 
his account to Mrs. James H. Brown, 
but you have not left off the Esquire 
on any of your letters addressed to 
me. Won't you please point out to 
the one who addresses your letters 
that this is not the correct way to 
address a woman? It causes me con- 
siderable embarrassment, and I desire 
that the use of the word be discon- 
tinued. 
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will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York city, June 6th and 7th, 1918. 
Members are requested to make their 
hotel reservations as early as possible. 
The officers of the association are: 
President, John W. Staley, vice-presi- 
dent People’s State Bank, Detroit; sec- 
retary, F. W. Ellsworth, secretary 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York. 


NO INCREASE IN INTEREST RATES 


Reports that some of the New York 
banks have been offering two and a half 
and three per cent. on deposits have 
caused considerable unfavorable criti- 
cism, the belief being expressed that 
an increased rate of interest on deposits 
might seriously embarrass the financial 
operations of the Government. Refer- 
ring to the matter, W. P. G. Harding, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
said: 

The Federal Reserve Board regrets ex- 
ceedingly to learn of the disposition evi- 
denced by banks in various sections of the 
country to increase rates of interest allowed 
on deposits. It is unfortunate that any 
bank or group of banks should undertake, 
especially at the present time, to increase 
deposits by offering unusual inducements 
in the way of interest, and it follows that 
any aggressive steps which may be taken 
by any bank to increase its deposits at the 
expense of other banks will doubtless be 
met by protective measures on the part of 
banks whose business is subject to attack. 

The board does not believe that the in- 
ducement of a higher rate of interest on 
deposits will bring any more real money into 
the banks, and it feels that the result of 
a general increase in the interest rate on 
deposits will be either an added burden to 
borrowers in the shape of higher interest 
and discount rates, or the bringing about 
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of conditions which would put the banking 
business upon an unprofitable basis, thereby 
weakening our entire banking structure. 
The loans and deposits of banks have in- 
creased enormously during the last three 
years, and it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom for the banks to undertake to place 
themselves in a position to continue to aid 
the Government in its financial operations 
by curtailing unnecessary credits and by 
encouraging their depositors to buy Treas- 
ury certificates and Government bonds, even 
though there be some shrinkage in their de- 
posits as a consequence. Banks should re- 
member that when deposits are reduced, re- 
serves are released. Reckless competition 
for deposits, supported by high interest 
rates, will tend to force the Government 
to pay higher rates, thereby imposing addi- 
tional burdens on the people, and any 
forced and artificial expansion of banking 
credits will promote rather than check in- 
flationary tendencies, which should be 
guarded against at the present time. 
There does not seem to be any demand on 
the part of depositors for increased rates 
on interest on their balances, and the board 
wishes it understood that it does not favor 
any movement to increase these rates, and 
that it will do all in its power to discour- 
age it. It sincerely hopes that these banks 
which have unduly advanced their rates will 


consider well the consequences involved, and 
that they will, as far as possible, do their 
part toward restoring rates to the former 
level. 


Gates W. McGarrah, president of the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York, expresses the following 
views on the subject: 

We are disposed to the opinion that as 
time goes on the banks of the country will 
be increasingly called upon, and very prop- 
erly, too, to assist the Government in its 
financing and to carry more and more of 
Government securities at rates which from 
present indications cannot be expected to 
be anywhere near a level with the prevail- 
ing market rates for commercial paper. In- 
deed, it would seem safe to assume that 
the rate which banks will receive on Gov- 
ernment obligations may be expected to be 
in the neighborhood of a par with the 
rates for commercial paper during compara- 
tively easy money conditions. 

Then there is the thought of the unset- 
tlement that might result by reason of the 
higher rate policy being generally adopted. 
If it becomes the general policy of all of 
the banks in New York, it is but fair to 
assume that the banks in the other finan: 
cial centers of the country will be govern 
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ed accordingly and raise their rates above 
their heretofore customary rate in order 
to be on a relative basis. 

All these things being considered, it is 
a serious question whether the banks in 
the large financial centers are warranted in 
raising the rate of interest as is being done 
in the few individual cases. It is a ques- 
tion to which all of us must give careful 
consideration to the end that not only our 
correspondents may have fair and equi- 
table treatment, but that the principles of 
good banking may not be ignored or even 
become secondary to the showing of large 
deposits. 


CASHIER OF 
BANK 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND 
HANOVER NATIONAL 


NEW 


At a regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Hanover National 
Bank, New York, on February 26, the 
resignation of Elmer E. Whittaker as 
-ashier was presented and accepted. 

Mr. Whittaker has been connected 
with the Hanover National Bank for 
forty years, but has not been in good 
health for several years past. His res- 
ignation was accepted with much regret. 

Henry P. Turnbull, formerly assist- 
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ant cashier, was elected a vice-president 
and William E. Cable, Jr., who has 
served the bank for more than twenty 
years, was appointed cashier. 


MERGER OF NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Plans for a merger of the Central 
Trust Company and the Union Trusi 
Company of New York were approved 
at a meeting of trustees of both institu- 
tions on March 1, awaiting ratification 
by the shareholders. 

The consolidated institution is to be 
called “The Central Union Trust Com- 
pany of New York,” and it will have 
a capital stock of $12,500,000 and a 
surplus of about $16,500,000. The com- 
bined deposits, which will be around 
$250,000,000, are exceeded at present 
by only two trust companies in thie 
United States. 

James N. Wallace, who has been 
president of the Central Trust Com- 
pany since 1905, will be chairman ot 
the board and president of the new 
company, and Edwin G. Merrill, who 
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became President of the Union Trust 
Company in 1910, will be vice-chairman 
and vice-president. 

Under the plan for consolidation, 
shareholders of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, which is capitalized at $5,000,000 
and has a surplus of nearly $16,000,000, 
will receive 1.84 shares of the stock of 
the new company for each share of 
their stock. The shareholders of the 
Union Trust Company, which has a 
capital stock of $3,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $5,000,000, will receive 1.1 
shares of stock of the new company for 
each share of Union stock. Under this 
arrangement the shareholders of the 
Central will get $9,200,000 of new stock 
and shareholders of the Union will get 
$3,300,000. 

The board of trustees of the consoli- 
date’ company is to consist of thirty 
members, and it is expected that sub- 
stantially all of the trustees of both 
companies will become members of the 
new oard. The main office of the new 
comp ny will probably be at 80 Broad- 


PHILADELPHIA 
Resources over 


$13,000,000 


way in the building owned by the Union 
Trust Company. The branch operated 
by the Central Trust Company at Mad- 
ison avenue and Forty-second street and 
the two branches maintained by the 
Union Trust Company at Fifth Avenue 
and Sixtieth Street, will all be con- 
tinued as at present. No decision has 
yet been reached in respect to the con- 
tinuance of the Central Trust Com- 
pany'’s main office at 54 Wall street, 
but it will probably be maintained for 
the time being. 


THE REMARKABLE YEAR 1917 


In a recent review of the past year, 
President William A. Law of the First 
National Bank of Philadelphia, said: 


There never was such a year as 1917. 
Its distinguishing features include: The 
entrance on April 6 of this country into 
the great war; the taking over of the rail- 
roads for government operation; the begin- 
ning of ship construction on a scale which 
surpasses the entire production by all other 
nations in a single year; about five billion 
dollars added to the national debt, with 
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bonds so distributed that virtually one in 
ten of the population to-day owns a 
Government bond or note; total war expen- 
ditures by the belligerent governments of 
fifty-two billion dollars; American farming 


WILLIAM A. LAW 
President First National Bank of Philadelphia 


produce said to be worth $21,000,000,000, 
a new high record in history; unprecedented 
liquidation of securities, with sensational 
price declines; the greatest industrial out- 
put ever achieved, including war material 
and other supplies called for by the world 
conflict; the enactment of a conscription 
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law, which has been the chief factor in 
increasing the strength of our military and 
naval service to 1,800,000 men; an unprece- 
dented increase in taxation; the largest 
banking resources on record; nine billion 
dollars of foreign trade which, for the 
second successive year, yielded an excess of 
exports over imports of more than three 
billion dollars; accumulation by this country 
of the largest gold reserve in the history 
of nations; a noteworthy expansion of the 
Federal Reserve System; new high record 
bank clearings and new high record money 
circulation; the heaviest gold movement 
ever reported; an unprecedented consump- 
tion of lumber, notwithstanding a decrease 
in building operations; and the highest 
commodity prices ever known. ‘These de- 
velopments, with the two _ extraordinary 
Liberty Loan drives, the large issues of 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness and 
the extraordinary war measures enacted, 
have created conditions which made the 
year unparalleled in the history of world 
finance. 


President Law epitomizes the present 
situation in the following forcible terms: 


The security markets have shown remark- 
able firmness under very trying conditions. 
The chief explanation lies in the soundness 
of our financial position and the great 
strength of the banking situation. The over- 
shadowing factor in the money market is 
the Third Liberty Loan and the peculiar 
conditions which must be met by the gov- 
ernment in insuring a quick market for 
what will probably be the largest loan ever 
floated in the United States. The decline 
in the price of the four per cent. bonds put 
out in October, together with the broad 
public demand for short-term securities and 
the high price paid by corporation borrow 
ers, indicates some of the problems which 
are being considered by the Treasury offi 
cials in arranging the details of this e» 
traordinary offering. The hopes and fear 
of more than 100,000,000 red-blooded Amer 
icans are bound up in the success of th 
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great undertaking. While it will be neces- 
sary for the banks to underwrite the loan, 
it will be equally necessary, and even of 
greater importance, for the American peo- 
ple to buy these bonds for income-produc- 
ing purposes. 


NEW TRUST COMPANY IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Roxborough Trust Company is 
a new trust just beginning business in 
Philadelphia. The officers are: George 
G. Littlewood, president; Erwin M. 
Simpson, vice-president, and Charles C. 
Eddleman, secretary and treasurer (pro 
tem). 


PHILADELPHIA BANK MERGER 


According to the plans of agreement 
mailed to the shareholders of the Guar- 
antee Trust and Safe Deposit Company 
and the Real Estate Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, the merger of these two 
institutions has been accomplished by 
the assurance of stock in a new com- 
pany in exchange for shares of the two 
companies thus merged. The new issue 
will total about $4,700,000. 


SECOND NATIONAL OF TITUSVILLE 


On February 16 the Second National 
Bank of Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
moved into remodelled banking quar- 
ters, which are among the best in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. The bank was 
founded fifty years ago by Charles 
Hyde, a wealthy oil and lumber dealer, 
and has become a strong, progressive 
institution. The present officers are W. 
J. Stephens, president; C.-N. Payne, 
vice-president; F. C. Wheeler, cashier ; 
J. !. Crossley, assistant cashier. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF GOUVERNEUR 


Leslie W. Burdick, for ten years 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Gouverneur, New York, has been elect- 
ed president of that institution. The 
bank was organized in 1881, has a capi- 
tal of $300,000, deposits of $1,845,757, 
and total resources of $2,497,673. 


NEW FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBERS IN 
BOSTON 


The State Street Trust Company of 
Boston has joined the Federal Reserve 
system, making seven of the larger in- 
stitutions of the city which are now 
members. The seven companies have 
total deposits, according to their last 
statement, of $243,448,000. The aggre- 
gate capital is $11,400,000 and the sur- 
plus $15,691,000. 

Checks on trust companies which are 
members of the Federal Reserve are 
paid through the clearing-house by the 
Boston Federal Reserve Bank, although 
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THE 


Old Colony 
State Street 
American 
Commonwealth 
International 
Beacon 
Metropolitan 


Totals 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


Capital. 
$6,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
600,000 
300,000 


. -$11,400,000 


Surplus. 


$7,506,000 
1,790,000 
1,768,000 
635,000 
1,890,000 
1,771,000 
331,000 


Deposits. 


$130,044,000 
30,130,000 
21,863,000 
21,837,000 
18,290,000 
16,000,000 
5,284,000 





$15,691,000 


$243,448,000 


the trust companies themselves are not 
required to become members of the 
clearing-house. 

The accompanying table shows the 
capital, surplus and deposits of the 
seven Boston trust companies which are 
now in the Federal Reserve System. 


JOHN C. HEYER 


President Associated Trust Companies of 
Massachusetts 


ASSOCIATED TRUST COMPANIES OF MASSA#= 
CHUSETTS 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Associated Trust Companies of Massa- 
chusetts, held in Boston, the following 
officers were elected: President, John 
C. Heyer, of the Federal Trust Co., 
Boston, succeeding Herbert A. Rhodes 
of Dorchester Trust Co., resigned ; vice- 
president, Charles D. Buckner of the 
Massachusetts Trust Co.,; secretary and 


treasurer, Lloyd A. Frost, of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., Cambridge. R. H. 
Mann, of the Park Trust Co., Worces- 
ter, and W. G. Meader of the Attleboro 
Trust Co., were chosen members of the 
executive committee. 


TREASURER OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANY 


Albion F. Bemis has been elected 
treasurer of the Federal Trust Co. of 
Boston, succeeding Samuel A. Merrill, 
resigned. Mr. Bemis was formerly a 
director of the Mechanics Trust Co. 
and became a director of the Federal 
Trust when that institution merged the 
Mechanics in 1909. In 1916 he became 
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actuary and secretary of the Federal 
and is now treasurer and secretary. Mr. 
Bemis is also a member of the board of 
investment of the Blackstone Savings 
Bank, Boston. 


NEW PARK TRUST COMPANY PRESIDENT 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Park Trust Co., Worcester, Mass., 
Ralph H. Mann was elected president 
to succeed George M. Wright. J. 
Lewis Ellsworth becomes treasurer and 
George E. Duffy succeeds Mr. Mann 
as vice-president. Earl W. Waldo was 
appointed assistant treasurer and 
Charles T. Tatman, clerk. 

Mr. Mann was one of the prominent 
organizers of the Park Trust Co., and 
until now was vice-president and treas- 
urer of the corporation. He also suc- 
cessfully organized other New England 
banking institutions which have met 
with signal success. , 


IN HARNESS FOR FIFTY*FOUR YEARS 


At the annual meeting of the Amherst 
Savings Bank, of Amherst, Massachu- 
setts, George Cutler resigned as secre- 
tary after serving fifty-four years in 
that position. He is ninety-four years 
of age, having been born July 25, 1823. 
His farewell address, written with his 
own hand, begins as follows: 


“I would like to tell the younger 
members of the corporation something 
abovt the location of the bank in Am- 
hers! as I am the last member of the 
fourieen members living who were the 


members when the bank was first or- 
ganized.” 

Then he proceeds to tell the story of 
the bank which he served so long and 
so faithfully. 


REMODELED QUARTERS 


The First National Bank of New- 
port, New Hampshire, opened for busi- 
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ness on January 28 in its former bank- 
ing quarters which have been modern- 
ized and fitted out with up-to-date 
equipment by Hoggson Brothers, the 
New York and Chicago builders. The 
banking room is not only commodious 
and efficiently arranged, but is pleasing 
to the eye, being finished in light green 
tones, with mahogany trim. The coun- 
terscreen has a wainscot of Listavena 
marble, with a base of sylvan green, 
while the upper portion is formed with 
marble pilasters, filled in with metal 


Courtesy of Hoggson Brothers 


Remodeled Banking Rooms of the First National Bank, New Haven, Conn. 


wickets and grilles finished in black. 
The lower part of the wickets is made 
telescopic, and each is fitted with a 
black Carrara deal plate. The working 
space has been carefully planned to pro- 
vide for the expeditious transaction of 
the business of the bank. An impor- 
tant feature is a large room for the ex- 
clusive use of the bank’s customers. 
The First National Bank has rounded 
out a half century of business activities, 
having been organized in 1865 with a 
capital of $100,000. The present offi- 
cers are John McCrillis, president; 
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Sam D. Lewis, vice-president and cash- 
ier, and Cyrus E. Varney, assistant 
cashier. Hoggson Brothers are earning 
a strong reputation for remodeling and 
refitting banking institutions. 


HANDSOME QUARTERS COMPLETED FOR 
FIRST NATIONAL OF NEW HAVEN 


The new banking room of the con- 
solidated First and Yale National Bank, 
New Haven, Conn., which has just been 
completed, gives this institution quar- 


ters that are among the handsomest in 
this city, where handsome quarters for 
financial organizations are the rule. 

Hoggson Brothers, builders, of New 
Haven and New York, had charge of 
the enlargement and equipment of the 
room, as well as the remodelling of the 
exterior. 

The banking room is designed in the 
Renaissance period of architecture, with 
massive columns, pilasters and heavily 
ornamented beamed and paneled ceil- 
ings. The counterscreen is of marble 
and bronze, having a Botticino die and 
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of St. Louis 
Capital, $2,000,000 
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Resources, $50,533,000 
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ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON . Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 
JOSEPH S. CALFEE 


Famosa marble base and counter ledge 
supporting the beautifully designed 
bronze screen with plate glass panels. 
The tellers’ wickets are designed with 
elliptical and telescopic grille. The 
walls of the public space are decorated 
to harmonize with the marble railing to 
the same height as the counterscreen 
itself, and the floor is of grey Tennes- 
see block marble. A room done in soft 
gray enamel and tastefully furnished 
has been provided for the exclusive use 
of women patrons. The directors’ room 
is trimmed and furnished in rich ma- 
hogany, while the remaining rooms will 
be finished in oak. 

The officers of the First National 
Bank are: Chairman of the Board, 
Thomas Hooker; president, John T. 
Manson; vice-presidents, Pierce N. 
Welch, George F. Burgess, Edwin P. 
Root ; cashier, F. L. Trowbridge ; assist- 
ant cashiers, Robert S. Bradley, George 
S. Stirling, George E. Tester. 

The financial statement of Jan. 8, 
1918, shows: capital, $1,000,000; sur- 
plus and profits, $894,823.18; deposits, 


CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier 
C. H. CHASE. . ‘ . Asst. Cashier 
RICHARD L. KING . Asst. Cashier 


$7,131,919.26; 
402.54. 


resources, $11,188,- 


GREENWICH TRUST COMPANY 


According to its last report, the 
Greenwich Trust Company of Green- 
wich, Connecticut, has capital and sur- 
plus amounting to $300,000, undivided 

rofits of $175,624, and deposits of 


3,750,672. Edmund C. Converse, of 
New York, has succeeded R. J. Walsh 
as president, and A. W. W. Marshall 
has been made vice-president and secre- 
tary of the institution, and Walter B. 
Todd, treasurer. 


GEORGIA BANKERS CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Georgia 
Bankers Association will be held in 
Atlanta, May 21. The week of April 
15 to 19 has been selected for the meet- 
ing of the groups which comprise the 
association, and the meetings will be 
held in rotation, according to the plan 
which has prevailed for several years. 
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What Do Bankers Want? 


Years ago, in seeking to increase our 
business with banks, we answered that 
question for ourselves. 


BANKERS WANT SERVICE— 


Individual, 


Prompt, Efficient Service. 


We have therefore specialized on Service—and the volume of 
our deposits from banks is now larger than that of any other 
institution West of the Mississippi River. 

WRITE US—CALL ON 


The National Bank 4 Commerce 





IN ST. LOUIS 





Capital, Surplus and Profits, $13,000,000.00 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, President 


W. B. COWEN, Vice-President 


J. A. LEWIS, Vice-President and Cashier 


R. F. McNALLY, Vice-President 


FLORIDA BANKERS CONVENTION 


The 1918 convention of the Florida 
Bankers Association will be held at 
Tampa, April 5 and 6. 


BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


MEETING 


VIRGINIA 


Announcement is made that the ex- 
ecutive council of the Virginia Bankers 
Association has selected June 20, 21 
and 22, 1918, as the days for the annual 
convention of the association, which will 
be held at the Hotel Chamberlain, Old 
Point Comfort, Va. 

Aside from the discussion of matters 
of direct importance to the banking in- 
terests of the state, which involves a 
great deal in view of the ever changing 
conditions due to the war, the pro- 
gramme committee will provide speak- 
ers of national repute, and the war situ- 
ation, as then existing, will be conspicu- 
ously featured. 

In addition to the advantages natu- 
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rally afforded by the Chamberlain Ho- 
tel for convention purposes, Old Point 
this year is particularly interesting, be- 
cause of the large army and navy rep- 
resentations there and the unusual ac- 
tivities in the harbor. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN ST. 
LOUIS OPENS NEW SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT 


This bank, which is the largest in St. 
Louis and among the largest west of 
the Mississippi River, has always been 
a strictly commercial bank, and hence 
the opening of a savings department is 
an innovation. The new department is 
being well received by the customers of 
the bank. Herman H. Reinhard was; 
appointed manager of the department, 
which opened on December 10th. 

Mr. Reinhard has been an employe of 
the bank for twenty-two years. He is 
thirty-six years old, and married. His 
banking experience has embraced that 
of each department in the institution. 
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He is a graduate with full honors from 
the American Institute of Banking. 

Mr. Reinhard has lived in St. Louis 
for tewnty-nine years. He recently ex- 
pressed himself as follows in regard to 
savings, and the habit of thrift: “The 
road to success is considered by many 
as very difficult to travel, but I believe 
it is often misunderstood. The facts in 
the case are that there are three simple 
steps which, if followed, will make for 
success. 

“First. So conduct your training that 
you will continually be increasing your 
earning power. 

“Second. So arrange your habit of 
living that you spend a little less thaa 
you earn, even though this requires some 
sacrifice at times. 

Third. Be certain that the manner in 
which you invest this saving fund is 
entirely removed from the hazard of 
cusnce. Look for the opportunity to 
ps-ce your money in a strong institu- 
ton, in order that your savings will be 


he National Bank of Commerce is 


now carrying in each piece of adver- 
tising copy the line, “Bank at the Big 
Bank,” an appropriate admonition, since 
the resources of the bank are known to 
be in excess of $85,000,000. 

The quarterly dividend of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, payable at 
the end of December, was one and one- 
half per cent., instead of the usual one 
per cent. 

Regarding this increase, President 
Lonsdale said: “In 1915 it was deemed 
an act of business prudence by our 
board to cut the dividend rate on our 
stock to four per cent. 

“Since that time our progress has 
been most gratifying, due, in no small 
measure, to our host of loyal friends 
and customers and to the thorough and 
effective co-operation of our stockhold- 
ers. We have substantially increased 
our surplus and undivided profits, and 
our assets and earning power are such 
that we are in position to continue to 
do so. 

“Six per cent. is well within our net 
earnings, and we have concluded that 
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Is It Not Sound Policy 


to send your Baltimore business to the bank 
whose half century of experience gives assur- 
ance of efficiency and strength? 

For the handling of collections and all other 
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visionary. 
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banking business, this institution is admirably 


Large capital, surplus and resources enable 
this bank to offer you complete banking facili- 
ties and services which are real and not 


The National Exchange Bank 


Baltimore, Md. 
Capital & Surplus, $2,500,000 


WALDO NEWCOMER, President 
SUMMERFIELD BALDWIN, Vice-Pres. 


Resources, $13,940,000 


CLINTON G. MORGAN, Cashier 
WILLIAM R. WEBB, Asst. Cash. 
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it is the right of our stockholders to 
have the rate increased to that figure.” 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
PROMOTES EMPLOYEES 


A. H. Roudebush, former assistant 
trust officer and assistant counsel of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, has been made its counsel, and 
two employees have been promoted to 
official positions. These latter are: 
Cecil A. Tolin, who becomes assistant 
trust officer, and John P. Sweeney, as- 
sistant bond officer. 

Mr. Roudebush, who has been con- 
nected with the Trust Company since 
1915, was formerly associate city coun- 
selor of St. Louis. The position of 
counsel of the company was formerly 
held by its president, Breckinridge 
Jones. 

Mr. Sweeney came to St. Louis in 
1912 from Dennison, Texas, his native 
city, where he had been connected with 
the State National Bank. From 1912 
to 1914 he was in the investment de- 
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partment of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company and since then has been in the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company’s 
bond department. 

Mr. Cecil A. Tolin came to St. Louis 
from Waterloo, Iowa, and has been 
in the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany’s trust department since May, 
1905. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


This association, through its board of 
governors, has accepted an invitation 
from the city of St. Louis to hold its 
next annual convention in that city. The 
date is yet to be fixed. 


BANK OFFICIALS WHO ARE 
DESERVING 


HONORING 


F. O. Watts, president Third Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, has been 
elected a director of the United Rail 
ways Co. 

F. K. Houston, vice-president of the 
same institution, recently accepted an 
invitation from the Mississippi Bank 
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ELIOT SAVINGS BANK. BOSTON, MASS THOMAS M. JAMES. ARCHITECT 


Why YOUR Bank Should Build NOW 


Ae ITH the advent of the war and its various require- 
4) ments the Banks of this country have had multi- 
@| tudinous details thrust upon them that in a commercial 
organization would have required double or quadruple 
the original amount of space to cope with. The 
Liberty Loans alone have made a new department almost as great 
as any other. The Banks of this country are just as essential to 
the winning of the war—‘*Money is the sinew of the War’—as 
a munition factory, and most munition factory employees are 
working under better sanitary and lighting conditions than many 
banks that have doubled the number of their clerks and still 
retained their old poorly lighted and ventilated quarters. The 
public are asked to save, and it is your patriotic duty to help them 
by providing more commodious and more congenial quarters. 
Nothing has the advertising value as new and up-to-date quarters. 
Building a new building or remodelling your old one cannot be 
classed as a non-essential when it is so badly needed. Place your 
bank in the same category as a munition plant and build now. 


THOMAS M. JAMES 
ARCHITECT 
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ers Association to address the various 
group conventions held in different sec- 
tions of the state. His subject was 
“Acceptances.” 


BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS 


NATIONAL 


Raymond F. MeNally, vice-president 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, resigned that position February 
1, to accept the vice-presidency of the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. McNally was born and raised in 
Chillicothe, Mo. His father, Thomas 
MeNally, was the organizer and first 
president of the Citizens National Bank 
of that city, holding that position until 
his death in 1899. As soon as Raymond 
became of age, he was elected cashier 
of the bank and held that position for 
fourteen years. During that period the 
bank had a remarkable growth, and it 


now enjoys the distinction of being the 
largest bank in that section of the state. 

In January, 1916, he left Chillicothe 
to become vice-president of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company in St. 
Louis, which position he left to accept 
the vice-presidency of the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

W. H. Wilkes was recently appointed 
assistant to the president of the Nation- 
al Bank of Commerce. Mr. Wilkes, 
who is twenty-eight years of age, came 
to St. Louis from Memphis, Tennessee, 
in the latter part of 1916, as secretary 
to Mr. Lonsdale. Prior to coming to 
St. Louis he was assistant cashier of 
the Mercantile National Bank of Mem- 
phis 

UTILITY OF THE TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

Speaking before the National League 
of Commission Merchants at Chicago 
on January 10, Rollin P. Grant, presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank, New 
York, expressed himself vigorously and 
soundly regarding some of the problems 
of the war, and also put in the follow- 
ing plea for a wider use of trade 
acceptances: 


Under the open-account method, dis- 
order runs riot. The seller of merchan- 
dise, be he first producer, manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, receives from the 
buyer no assurance concerning the correct- 
ness of his merchandise deliveries until the 
obligation is paid at maturity, or at such 
other limit of time as his patience and the 
convenience of the buyer may decide upon. 
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In the meantime, the transaction remains 
wide-open, inviting the return of merchan- 
dise, claims of incorrect deliveries, and any 
other element of exasperation which the 
buyer may see fit te employ in justification 
of his possible refusal to pay. 

The seller receives from the buyer a 
promise to pay, but such a promise he will 
pay in thirty—or sixty—or ninety—or one 
hundred and eighty days- —or six months— 
or a year (if he is perfectly honest)—or if 
he is unable to impose further upon the 
good nature of his creditor—or if he finds 
it entirely convenient to pay—or in the 
event of some other contingency which may 
present itself. If he does pay, and prompt- 
ly, it is either because of his own honesty 
or because of strenuous collection methods 
which have been brought to bear upon the 
transtion, and not because of any busi- 
ness seriousness which attaches to the im 
plied promise to pay involved in this ridicu- 
lous method. 

In the meantime, the seller of the mer- 
chandise, who has fully performed his part 
in the transaction and who now only awaits 
the payment of a just debt, under this 
open-account method is forced to do all 
the worrying—all the hustling—and, inci- 
dentally, must bear the burden of proof in 
the event of any objection urged against 
payment, however unreasonable it may be. 

Naturally, the embarrassment to business 
and the effect upon national resources is 
considerable and serious. Losses from bad 
debts, protracted obligations, impairment of 
capital, and expense of collections, seriously 
affect the profits which the business man 
would receive if operating under a more 
rational method. 

The seller of merchandise, by carrying 
the account in this form, performs a gra- 
tuitous banking service for the buyer, which 
buyer, because of custom, takes for granted 
and without any particular feeling of grati- 
tude. 

In the use of the trade acceptance method, 
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towards which we have shown such general 
indifference, is to be found the answer for 
most of the difficulties developed under the 
open-account method. It is logically sound 
—simple and economical in operation— 
properly protects and distributes all equities 
in the transaction concerned—involves no 
business absurdities—enables a stated cap- 
ital to operate more effectively and upon a 
larger scale, and subjects capital to no em- 
barrassment beyond that normally incident 
to its proper use in business. 

The Federal Reserve Board, expressing 
a most laudable intention of the Govern- 
ment to aid private enterprise in financing 
its operations, has designated the trade ac- 
ceptance as the best method in existence for 
conducting credit operations growing out 
of current merchandise transactions—has 
provided extensive rediscount facilities and 
a preferential rate for commercial paper of 
this class—and through regulations, litera- 
ture, public speakers, has done everything 
in its power to develop this method in the 
interest of national business efficiency. 

Business concerns throughout the country, 
including producers, manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers, which have tried the 
trade acceptance method in their credit 
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operations, report that it works splendidly 
and are enthusiastic in their efforts to pro- 
mote its general development in American 
business, 

They say that in actual practice it se- 
cures substantial economy in operation and 
serves as an excellent tonic to collection de- 
partments—strengthens weak credit by 
bringing each transaction out into the open, 
by developing a more serious attitude to- 
ward business obligations, and by putting 
to the test the credit of the business man 
who refuses, or fails to pay. 

They say also that almost invariably 
trade acceptances are paid at maturity, and 
this, regardless of the customary attitude 
of the particular individual or concern to- 
ward other obligations expressed in open- 
account form. 

Bankers, too, those of them who have 
given the acceptance thought, are unquali- 
fied in their approval of this method. They 
know that at present the loaning power of 
a bank upon the single name paper of an 
individual or concern is limited to 10 per 
cent. of the capital and surplus of the bank, 
and realize that the trade acceptance, be- 
ing free from this limitation, furnishes to 
banks an opportunity whereby the amount 
of accommodation which can be extended to 
customers is limited only by the character 
of the risk presented. 

In trade acceptances presented for dis- 
count, they see an excellent opportunity for 
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investment of surplus funds. In the accep- 
tance method itself, they recognize an en- 
tirely new facility for securing information 
concerning the business methods not only 
of their customers, but of their customers’ 
customers as well. They know that in the 
production of commercial paper of the 
high quality of the trade acceptance, a 
sounder financial basis will be provided for 
business—a larger volume of better business 
will be produced—and every proper pur- 
pose in which business and banking are in- 
terested will be promoted. 


ANOTHER HIGH-CLASS BUSINESS MAN 
ADDED TO THE MERCHANTS LOAN 
AND TRUST BOARD 


The Merchants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, which has been known 
for many years as having one of the 
strongest boards of directors of any 
bank in the United States, is still main- 
taining that reputation. The latest ad- 
dition to its board is Richard T. Crane, 
president of the Crane Company of 
Chicago, who is known as one of the 
best of Chicago’s high-class business 
men. 





Our Service to You 
ONG ago the Bankers Publishing Co., publishers of The Bankers 


Magazine, recognized the growing importance of books on the 

practice of banking and is not only publishing useful books cover- 
ing various phases of modern bank operation, but has also inaugurated 
a book department fully equipped for the service of those interested in 
banking subjects. 

Our Book Department aims to keep carefully tabulated and indexed 
all available sources of information on all subjects connected with bank- 
ing, economics and finance. This includes not only books, but every- 
thing in printed form which constitutes a contribution to the study of 
finance and practical banking. This department aims to be a clearing- 
house for information for bankers and those interested in banking. 

Requests to the Book Department for information are given careful 
attention. Correspondents, however, are asked to state specifically in 
just what branch of the subject they are interested and to state as clearly 
as possible the kind of information which they desire. On request “Book 
Talks’’ will be sent each month to any address. This gives information 
about new books for bankers and keeps the reader informed as to the 
current trend of banking literature. 

Besides the services mentioned above the Book Department is ready 
to fill orders for any book published. This means that we do your book 
shopping for you. All you need do is name your want. We do the 
rest 


We make a specialty of supplying banking libraries either for banks 


or for students of banking. Banks are more and more realizing the 
importance and practical value of having a library of banking books for 
the use of their employees and officers. To equip a library, however, 
means a great deal of labor, first in finding out what books will be re- 
quired and then in ordering them from a number of different publishers. 

We will save you all of this bother. You have only to write us the 
size and kind of library which you desire, and we will submit a list of 
books with an estimate of the cost complete and delivered at your bank. 
And besides this decided convenience and economy of time and labor, 
we are also in a position to offer you a liberal discount on large book 
orders. 

Another service in which the Book Department gives particular 
attention is in assisting the young, ambitious banker to advance himself 
and improve his chances by systematic study. We especially invite cor- 
respondence from young men of this sort, hoping thus to promote in the 
next generation of bankers a sound conception of the fundamentals of 
banking as well as a clear understanding of its actual practice. 

It is earnestly hoped that those interested will avail themselves of the 
services which this department offers. To those who are located in New 
York and to visiting bankers we extend a cordial invitation to call and 
make use of our library and its facilities. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
253 Broapway, New York. 
Publishers of The Bankers Magazine 72d Year 





A Business Course, including banking, ac- 
counting, business management, commercial 
law and other practical subjects, which 
forms an admirable substitute for a college 
education and saves from two to three years 
of time. 

Special Courses in banking and business 
administration for students who have had 
one or more years in college. 

Secretarial Courses for those desiring to 
prepare themselves for secretarial work. 

The school is known throughout the United 
States for the excellence and thoroughness 
of its business training. Its graduating 
classes have been addressed by ex-Presidents 
Taft, Roosevelt, Harrison and Cleveland. 

One of the best school buildings in the 
country; large gymnasium. 

Students may enter at any time during the 
school year. 

Fifty-second Catalogue and Illustrated 
Booklet will be mailed upon application. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Pine Street, West of Broad 


PHILADELPHIA 


INDIVIDUAL COPY SERVICE FOR BANKS IN CITIZENS BANK OF SALINE IN MODERN- 


SMALL CITIES 


Gordon Cloyd has resigned as secre- 
tary of the fraudulent advertising com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America, to conduct an ad- 
vertising copy service for banks which 
are located outside the large financial 
centers, and has opened offices at 305 
South La Salle street, Chicago. Mr. 
Cloyd’s service provides individual copy 
and personal attention to the advertis- 
ing problems of the banks in the small- 
er cities. 


MINNESOTA’S PROGRESS 


Deposits in state banks in Minnesota 
during 1917. increased $34,000,000. 
Deposits on December 31 were $248,- 
311,000, compared with $213,960,000 
for 1916. Total assets of 1,113 banks 
aggregate $287,000,000, a gain of $38,- 
000,000. Loans at the last report were 
$231,500,000, an increase of $31,000,- 
000 for 1917. 
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IZED QUARTERS 


The Citizens Bank of Saline, Mich., 
opened for business on Monday in its 
old headquarters, which have been 
thoroughly modernized and fitted out 
with new equipment. The work of re- 
modelling and equipment was executed 
in all its details by Hoggson Brothers. 

The Citizens Bank was organized in 
1902, and has had a steady and con- 
stant growth. Its present officers are: 
B. P. Davenport, president; G. C. 
Townsend, vice-president; G. L. Hoyt, 
vice-president; C. A. Curtiss, cashier. 


UNLIMITED PURCHASES OF LIBERTY 
BONDS 


The Supreme Court of Minnesota has 
handed down a decision in the test case 
brought on behalf of the South Side 
State Bank of Minneapolis regarding 
the law limiting the investment of a 
bank to fifteen per cent. of its capital 
and surplus in the stock of any single 
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corporation. The trial court held that 
the law was not intended to apply to 
bonds of the Federal Government, and 
the Supreme Court upholds the judg- 
ment. The decision points out that the 
purpose of the law is to prevent em- 
barrassment from loaning to a single 
concern in too large amounts, but adds 
that Government bonds are recognized 
as the safest investment, so that the 
purpose of the law was not to apply to 
such bonds. 


ANOTHER NEW BANK BUILDING 


Active work has been commenced on 
the new individual bank building for 
the Farmers and Merchants Trust Co., 
of Connersville, Indiana, which has 
been designed and will be erected, fur- 
nished and equipped by MHoggson 
Brothers, the Chicago and New York 
bank building specialists. 








FRANK A. VANDERLIP ONCE WORE 
OVERALLS and worked in a machine shop. 
He is today head of the greatest Nativnal Bank 
in the United States. 
GEORGE F. BAKER, the silent master of 
billions started in life as a grocery boy. 
HENRY P. DAVISON, of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
when a bank clerk used to ride on a bicycle 10 
miles to save carfare. 

HOW DID THEY SUCCEED? 

HOW CAN OTHER MEN 

PROFIT BY THEIR EXPERIENCE? 
Through the medium of B. C. Forbes, in his 
new book, “ Men Who Are Making America,” 
50 business giants give us a graphic and ac- 
curate deseription of the qualities, methods 
and principles by which they won their milions 
and rese to leadership. This book ought to be 
called: Success in Life and How It Can Be 
Achieved, as told by H. P. Davison, James B. 
Forgan, Otto H. Kahn, John D. Rockefeller, 
James Stillman, Frank A. Vanderlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Geo. W. Perkins, etc. 


Men Who Are Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 
500 pages, 6 x 9 in. 
50 full page illus- 
trations 


> 


$3.00 net. 
postpaid 
ADDRESS; 
Bankers 
Pe blishing Co. 
BROADWAY 
‘EW YORK 
free for exam- 
n at our ez- 
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We offer a service for 


the increasing of deposits. 


* * *K * 


The fee for this service 
is contingent upon the 
guaranteed results. 


ens a © 


We desire to tell you 
this service— 
without obligation of 
course. 


more of 


WRITE 


The Bankers 


Service Corporation 
258 Broadway, New York City 




















AN EXCELLENT DOCUMENT 


A rather unique “Primer .of New 
Mexico Banking Law” has been pub- 
lished by State Bank Examiner George 
H. Van Stone. The primer applies di- 
rectly to the duties and responsibilities 
of bank directors, and will undoubtedly 
reach the spot with many of them. The 
first page, quoting from a section of 
the New Mexico Bank Act, says: “Upon 
the directors of a bank rests the respon- 
sibility for the protection and care of 
the interests of all the depositors, all 
the stockholders, and all the officers and 
employees.” 


A CHANGE OF NAME 


The name of the Tootle-Lemon Na- 
tional Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri, has 
been changed to the Tootle-Lacy Na- 
tional Bank, and an order permitting 
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Don’t You 
Prefer the 
INKLESS Way? 


Finger print identification is proving su- 
perior to other systems with signatures, 
test questions, Dg yy or physical out- 
line charts, and is to-day the most positive 
and reliable system known. 

And isn’t it worth while to remember that 
the courts are construing “due care,” as 
required by law, more conservatively than 
in the past as applied to savings banks in 
making payments? 

With finger print methods of identification 
coming into general use, it remains only to 
choose the best system offered. 

The Bauder Inkless System of Identifi- 
cation is more than safe and certain, It is 
clean and quick. It requires no change in 
the ordinary equipment of passbooks and 
signature cards and can be used on letters 
of credit, checks, certificates of deposit— 
wherever positive identification is desirable. 

The Bauder Inkless System enables a 
bank to avoid payment on wrong identifica- 
tion; protects depositors as well as the 
bank; strengthens a bank’s reputation and 
good will; saves the tellers’ time and gives 
customers better service. 

The fact that < bank takes finger print 
records attracts business from foreigners. 
illiterates and those whose lack of business 
experience make them distrustful of banks. 

Finger print records are almost indis- 
pensable in handling the savings accounts of 
children, and are particularly valuable for 
inactive accounts in agricultural districts. 

Our booklet A, “Finger Prints for Bank- 
ers,’ is promptly sent to any address o 
request. 


Thirty-Day Trial Free 


Write us to-day that you want to 
make a test of the Bauder System 
and we will send you an outfit, by 
prepaid express, to try at our ex- 
pense for thirty days. After two 
hours of study with the instruction 
chart, your teller will find the di- 
rections for use so simple that he 
will be ready to make, read and 
compare any and all finger prints 
so satisfactorily that he can with- 
out doubt, hesitation or mistake 
safely pay out money at any time 
to the right party. If, at the end 
of thirty days, you are not satisfied, 
send the outfit back to us, express 
collect. 


We are looking for A-1 men to rep- 
resent us and will thank you to put 
us in touch with any good man you 
can highly recommend. 


Bauder Identification 
Company 


Owners of Basic Patents of INKLESS Finger 
Print Methods and Processes 


712 Astor Trust Building, New York 








the change has been received from the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


ANOTHER MODERNIZED BANKING ROOM 


The Ottawa Banking and Trust 
Company of Ottawa, Illinois, recently 
moved into its former banking room, 
which has been thoroughly modernized 
and equipped by Hoggson Brothers. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK OF 
MILWAUKEE 


This solid, substantial bank recently 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its establishment by a meeting of 
one hundred and fifty of its stockhold- 
ers. Appropriate speeches were made 
and the fact developed that the bank 
has a high standing in the community 
which gave it birth. It was incorpo- 
rated as the German-American bank, 
and held that name until August 1, 1917, 
when the present name was adopted by 
the stockholders for patriotic reasons. 
It has a capital of $500,000 and is a 
member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 


A STRONG BANK 


The Mercantile National Bank of 
San Francisco has become a strong in- 


PERFECTLY SATISFIED 


The following letter is reported to 
have been received by a Virginia 
bank during the past month and to 
have caused considerable comment: 


Gentlemen : 

This will be your authority to carry 
out the following instructions beginning 
immediately. The account now upon 
your books under the name of James or 
Ruth Black can be drawn against by a 
check signed by either one. Hereafter 
you will please honor checks upon which 
the name of James Black alone appears, 
but no checks bearing the name of Ruth 
Black shall be honored without the 
countersignature of James Black. Mrs. 
Black is perfectly satisfied with this 
arrangement as it shows how much in 
terest I take in every little thing that 
she does. 

Very truly yours, 
James Black. 





DJORUP & McARDLE 


Bank, Commercial, and Foreign 
Exchange Audits and Systems 


42 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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stitution. Its last statement shows de- 
posits of $13,111,335 and total re- 
sources of $18,366,427. At its annual 
meeting in January the following offi- 
cers were elected: 

Henry T. Scott, chairman of the 
board; John D. McKee, president; 
Frank G. Drum, senior vice-president ; 
0. Ellinghouse, vice-president; F. O. 
Cooke, vice-president; Thomas M. Pat- 
erson, cashier and secretary; John C. 
Bovey, assistant cashier and assistant 
secretary; Allen Knight, assistant sec- 
retary. 

W. F. Berry, formerly assistant. 
cashier and assistant secretary, was on 
December 12, 1917, elected cashier and 
secretary of Mercantile Trust Company 
of San Francisco, an institution owned 
by the stockholders of the Mercantile 
National Bank. 


PROGRESS OF A SPOKANE BANK 


From 1908 to 1917 the Old National 
Bank of Spokane, Washington, has 
made a growth in deposits from $6,- 
561,000 to $17,365,000, and its average 
resources have increased in the same 
time from $7,600,000 to $20,020,000. 
The present officers of the Old Nation- 
al Bank are: D. W. Twohy, president ; 
T. J. Humbird and W. D. Vincent, 
vice-presidents; J. A. Yeomans, cash- 
ier; W. J. Smithson, G. H. Greenwood, 
J. W. Bradley, B. L. Jenkins and E. 
P. Randall, assistant cashiers. 


NEW PUBLICITY MANAGER 


The Security Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles announces the ap- 


pointment of. Clarence A. Lyman as 
manager of the department of publicity 
of both the main office and the Equitable 
branch. Mr. Lyman has had several 
years’ experience as city editor of a 
large western newspaper and has also 
conducted several large advertising 
campaigns in Los Angeles. Arthur C. 
Hoffman, formerly in charge of the 
publicity department of the bank, has 











To-Day’s Moneymessage— 


Right Places 


The oak never grew from the 
acorn until the acorn was in the 
right place. The fortune wont grow 
from the dollar until it is in the 
right place. 

Your pocket and the other fellow’s 
pocket are neither interest payers 
nor dollar accumulators of cer- 
tainty. 

Depositing dollars at interest in 
a good bank ,puts the dollars into 
growth. Ask how now. Think! 


(Bank Title and Address) 











Culp Daily Moneymessage Press Copy 


RAYMOND G. HOPPER 


Vice-Pres., The American Banker, 1910-16 


Financial Publicity 
= STONINGTON, CONN. 


Business conducted by correspondence only. 
Advertising placed in best qualified mediums. 
Banks sold rights for “The Culp Daily 
Moneymessages’’— inimitable copy ——- 
savings and interest deposits, yet developing 
all departments. Only two inch advs. advised, 
same to change daily in preferred positions. 
Decrease newspaper bills. Get effective re- 
sults. The sage who said,“ It’s all in the oe." 
spokeatruth. E xhibits and terms mailed. 
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Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 


They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high-grade 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


34 Beekman Street, New York 














been transferred, at his own suggestion, 
to the banking department so that he 
may apply in practical banking the ex- 
perience gained in the advertising de- 
partment. 


ARTHUR C. LONGSHORE 
Recently Elected Assistant Cashier Northwestern 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon 
(A notice of Mr. Longshore’s election was published 
last month.) 
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EXTRAORDINARY GAINS IN CLEARINGS 


Pacific Coast bank clearings for 1917 
show a _ remarkable expansion, San 
Francisco leading all the cities with 
an increase of $1,357,992,000, or nearly 
thirty per cent. The total increase for 
the thirteen cities mentioned in the 
statement was from $7,756,011,000 for 
1916 to $10,391,294,000 for 1917. 


BIG STRIDE OF BANK OF SAN RAFAEL 


- The Bank of San Rafael, California, 
in its statement folder of December 31, 
1917, calls attention to the fact that 
its deposits have increased from $337,- 
874 in December, 1910, to $1,103,083 
in December, 1917. 


GOOD REASON FOR JOINING THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


President Frank A. Guernsey, of the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank, Stock- 
ton, California, gave the following rea- 
son for becoming a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System: 

“We believe that membership in the 
Federal Reserve System, especially at 
this time, is a patriotic duty; also that 
the financial strain for which the coun- 
try must be prepared during the con- 
tinuance of and after the war would be 
most effectively withstood by identifica- 
tion with this system.” 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


The annual statement of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce makes a good 
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Endorse your checks as 
you list them on your 
adding machine— 
eliminate the noisy and 
time consuming opera- 
tion of hand stamping. 


National City Bank 

Fifth National Bank 
Empire Trust Co. 

New Netherlands Bank 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
Harriman National Bank 
West-End Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Trust Co. 


New York 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


39 South La Sa le Street 


nme UT OME wooRSER 


Note that the operator simply turns over the check as he does in listing 
and the endorsement is made instantly and automatically thus 
eliminating one entire operation 


The Machine That Solves the Problem of Check Endorsing 
AS NECESSARY AS THE ADDING MACHINE 
A FEW AUTOMAT ENDORSER USERS: 


Write us for full information regarding our attractive proposition 


LO: 


sALES COMPANY 


Gives Perfect Endorsements 
Does Not Smear 
Never Misses 


Simple and 
Durable 


Rapid and 


Noiseless 


Automatic 
Action 


No Levers To 
Push or Pull 


All Parts In- 
terchangeable 


Handles All 
Checks From 
Single Checks 
of Light Paper 
to Largest 
Vouchers with 
Papers 
Attached 


Provident Life & Trust Co., 
Third National Bank 
Commercial Trust Co. 

First National Bank 

People’s National Kank 

Bosion Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 
American Trust Co. os = 
Washington Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 
“ “ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























showing. The bank has assets amount- 
ing to $344,375,232. Its cash asscts 
alone are $54,652,274, and its notes and 
checks of other banks and other bank 
balances amount to $22,431,741. The 
profits for the year amounted to $2,- 
637,555, an increase of $198,000 over 
the figures of the previous year, this in 
face of the fact that additional respon- 
sibility was involved in the increased 
business through the low rate of inter- 


est on loans to the dominion and im- 
perial governments. The managers pa- 
triotically consider that as part of their 
contribution to the cost of the war. 


NORTHERN CROWN BANK 


The last statement of the Northern 
Crown Bank, of Winnipeg, shows that 
it has deposits amounting to $29,216,- 
856, and total assets of $31,603,224. 
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ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 








Net profits for the year ended Novem- 
ber, 1917, after deducting expenses of 
management, and making full provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, amount- 
ed to $208,608 on a capital of $1,- 
429,447. 


CONDITION OF THE BANK OF TORONTO 


The last statement of the Bank of 
Toronto shows capital and surplus 
(rest) of $11,000,000; deposits of 


$63,907,297, and total resources of 


$84,293,918. 
THE TRUST COMPANY OF CUBA 


The reserve fund of the Trust Com- 
pany of Cuba, at Havana, Cuba, is now 
$500,000, which is equal to its capital. 
The regular dividend of eight per cent. 
was paid during the past year, besides 
an extra dividend of two per cent. The 
institution is in a flourishing condition. 
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Paine’s Analysis 


OF THE 


Federal Reserve Act 


and Cognate Statutes 


By Hon. Wi us S. Paring, LL.D. 


Price $5.00 


Postpaid 


Carefully Indexed 
Over 400 Pages 
With Maps and Charts 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


The four books, Paine’s National Bank- 
ing Laws (7th Edition). Paine’s New 
York Banking Laws (7th Edition), and 
Supplement, the Summary of Failed Sav- 
ings Banks (2nd Edition) and Paine’s 
Analysis of the Federal Reserve Act 
with Supplement, delivered, $12.00 if or- 
dered together. Publisher’s price, $16.00. 


| 


£30 


With 
Supplement for 1918 


without extra charge 


I‘ this book the distinguished au- 

thor of Paine’s National Banking 
Laws and Paine’s New York Bank- 
ing Laws, completely analyzes the 
Federal Reserve Act and records 
chronologically the various rulings 
and interpretations which have af- 
fected it since its enactment. The 
book is the standard treatise on the 
development and operation of this 
exceptionally important _ statute. 
Finished analyses of the Bill of Lad- 
ing Act and the Farm Loan Act are 
also incorporated. 


The SUPPLEMENT just published 
contains the laws enacted by the Na- 
tional and New York Legislatures, 
the new Federal Reserve Regula- 
tions, etc., adopted in the year 1917. 
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